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A novel of absorbing interest, illustrated by T. pe Tuut- 
sTRUP. will begin in next number of the Bazan, publish- 
ed on January 9, 1897. 
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AT THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


“ G O forth in thy turn,” said the Lord of the years, 
3B to the year we greet to-day— 

“Go forth to succor my people, who are thronging the 
world’s highway. 


Carry them health and comfort, carry them joy and light, 
The grace of the eager dawning, the ease of the restful 
night. 


Take them the flying snowflake, and the hope of the 
hastening spring, 

The green of the leaf unrolling, the gleam of the blue- 
bird’s wing. 

Give them the gladness of children, the strength of sin- 
ew and nerve, 

The pluck of the man in battle, who may fall, but will 
never swerve. 


Send them the lilt of the singer, the sword that is swift 
to smite 

In the headlong rush of the onset, when the wrong re- 
sists the right. 


Pour on them peace that crowneth hosts which have 
bravely striven. 

Over them throw the mantle they wear who are God- 
forgiven. 

Shrive them of sin and of blunders; O make my people 
frec! 

Let this year among years be thought of as a time of 
jubilee, 


Throbbing with notes triumphant, waving with banners 


fair, 

A year of the grace of the Highest, to vanquish human 
despair. 

For sorrow and sighing send them, O Year, the dance of 
mirth, 


And banish the moan and the crying from the strug- 
gling, orphaned earth 


Go forth in thy turn, O blithe New Year,” said the Lord 
of the passing days; 
And the angels in heaven heard Him, and lifted a pean 
of praise. 
Marcaret E. Sanestrer 


“A NEW FACE AT THE DOOR.” 


= FRIEND stande at the door, 
Inu either tight-closed hand 
Hiding rich gifts, three hundred and threescore ;” 

and as we open our hearts and homes to admit the guest 
there mingles with the welcome a strange thrill of expecta- 
tion, an eager yet half-fearful desire to know what the 
new year has in store for us. Even when the old year 
has been marked with sorrows and losses we reluctantly 
see it depart; at least, it found us happy in the possession 
of those blessings which it was destined to bear away in 
its course; and the gifts of the coming days, rich though 
they may prove, can never wholly compensate for those 
of which we have been bereft. 

The exit of the old friend seems to impose the necessity 
of special preparation to worthily receive the new-comer; 
to take the latter into our confidence, and while confessing 
the errors and weaknesses which marred the existence of 
his predecessor, to assure him of our admirable intentions 
and firm resolve to make his stay one of pleasure and 
profit. Ah! these resolutions, these promises of reform 
with which humanity beguiles itself so adroitly that it too 
often rests content with forming them, and ignores the 
duty of carrying them to a successful termination! There 
is but one resolution which it is advisable to make, and 
that is to resolve to make none! Then will conscience be 
free from vague reproaches, and pillows be unhaunted by 
the ghosts of broken promises. 

The researches into spiritual and mental affairs which 
so often accompany the advent of another year are curious- 
ly like the custom of merchants in taking account of stock 
at the same season. The proceedings have an undeniably 
businesslike flavor; there is a purpose to get rid of use- 
less or objectionable habits and remnants of bad feeling, 
to freshen up what is really worth keeping, and to enrich 
the stock with choice and desirable acquisitions. In the 
fresh zeal inspired by these measures one feels equal to 
the most unattractive tasks, and there are usually many of 
these whose claims have been deferred to the convenient 
season 

“What should we do without the calendar when we 
want to put off a disagreeable duty?” asks George Eliot, 
adding—‘ The admirable arrangements of the solar sys- 
tem by which our time is measured always supply us 
with a term before which it is hardly worth while to set 
about anything we are disinclined to ” 
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It is trite to say that every day is a page of life, and the 
ears the volumes in which the leaves are bound, but it is 
ardly possible to originate any novel thought in this con- 

nection. The truth of the simile comes wi 
as the year opens, and it is natural to endeavor to make 
the first records as fair as possible. It was the pretty fancy 
of one of the sweetest and best of women to honor the 
new year with beginnings, having, as far as possible, com- 
pas the tasks of the old. Something never worn be- 
ore, one of the trifles of dress it might be, was put on; 
the first dainty stitches were taken in a bit of needle-work; 
the first chapter of a solid book read, and a taste taken 
of fresh and lighter ape while the loving nature ex- 
pressed its appreciation of its own blessings by bestowing 
some special pleasure on others. Such well-ordered weeks 
and months followed these observances that ‘‘ mother’s 
way” was held to be worthy of imitation, and a gentle 
superstition was cherished that the year took its tone from 
the manner in which it was introduced, just as a well- 
spent Sunday is said to exert a beneficent influence through 
the ensuing week. 

This brings to mind the odd belief, common among the 

ts of Brittany, that the first twelve days of January 
orecast the weather of the months, and it is really interest- 
ing to keep a record of these prophetic days and compare 
their predictions with the facts. Several times there has 
been noted a singular correspondence of atmospheric con- 
ditions, but infallibility has never been so thorough] 
established as to justify one in expecting a tranquil 
March, a rainy and imperfect June, or in bewailing in ad- 
vance a dull gray autumn uncheered by the gorgeous 
tints and soft airs of an Indian summer. 

In avoiding the speciousness of New-Year resolutions 
we need not leave ourselves without a definite rule of 
guidance—some word or thought that shall be an incentive 
to higher aims and more earnest living. Each individual 
may constitute a secret society of one, having a motto or 
device applicable to the most pressing need of its solitary 
member, which chosen motto must be lived up to loyall 
and perseveringly. Writers, sacred and profane, will 
readily furnish concise directions. If the Scriptures are 
not drawn upop, there are countless lovely and inspiring 
thoughts outside that treasury, or the Bible words may 
be found paraphrased. For instance, the plain-speakin 
of St. Paul to the Thessalonians—‘“‘ Study to be quiet, an 
to do your own business "—is rendered in Lowell’s lines, 

“after all's said and sung, 
Take this one rule of life and you never will rue it,— 
"Tis but do your own duty and hold your own tongue!’ 

Recognizing duty in its widest sense, and studying to 
keep the unruly member quiet, will furnish work for the 
mortal career of any soul, be its years few or many. 


greater force 


TIME IN NEW YORK. 
E is a great specialist here in town, and he has so 
many patients coming to him that, in order to see 
half of them, he has adopted the plan of limiting each ap- 
pointment to fifteen minutes. I thought he looked tired 
the other day. ‘‘ You work too hard,” I said. 

*‘I’m not busy now,” he answered. ‘‘My rush will 
— after the holidays. People haven’t time to be sick 
till then.” 

I laughed. Why not? ‘‘Time to be sick in!” 

“*What’s time, anyway?” I said to myself as I walked 
away. ‘‘ There’s none of it here in New York. We have 
only a distorted image of it, as of an old man, whip in 
hand, goading some, teasing others, frightening all.” At 
Fifth Avenue, as I turned the corner, I met Miss Walden, 
all out of breath, rushing to keep some engagement. 

* Good-morning,” she said, gasping. er words came 
brokenly. 

“What's the matter?” I said. 

**Oh, I’ve twenty things to do in the next half-hour. I 
hurry so, I suppose I puff.” 

**Why don’t you learn to breathe properly?” I answered, 
yielding to the weakness of one with a little knowledge of 
some great subject. ‘One breath every other step,” I 
added. ‘It is easy when you learn it, and no matter how 
fast you go, your breath never gives out.” 

“T haven't time to breathe properly.” She was still 
puffing. ‘I get over the ground as quickly as I can, and 
that’s all I’ve time todo. You needn't tell me it takes no 
more time to do it right. I know it must. Besides, New 
York air is bad enough to breathe without filling your 
lungs any fuller. You're one of the fortunate ones, be- 
cause you can get time to think of something else besides 
the hundred things that are waiting for you to do in a day. 
Good-by, I’m late now,” and she hurried on. 

“How many times did she say ‘time’ while she stood 
here?” I began to count, but just at that moment Mrs. 
Curtis stopped her hansom to speak to me. 

*‘] haven't had a minute to answer you about that lec- 
ture course,” she began. ‘I meant to send you a line to- 
night. I don’t see how I can go. I belong to ten differ- 
ent classes now, and I’ve subscribed to all those musicals. 
I haven’t the time for more. Isn’t it an awful whirl? 
Not a dinner at home for two weeks! Mr. Curtis and I 
are going away in January to rest. Then, I suppose, we 
can see other skies. I’m glad I knew him before I came to 
live in New York. I should never have had time for it 
since. I've been waiting three days to get five minutes’ 
quiet talk with him about our plans.” 

At my own door I met Mrs. Harlan — pale, with drawn 
forehead, and deep blue rings under her eyes. ‘‘ Do let 
me come in,” she said. ‘‘I must rest for a moment. I 
can't stand the whirl here. I came to town for a day’s 
shopping, but two hours have used me up. What an at- 
mosphere! How do you New-Yorkers stand it? I know 
they will think me a weakling at home when I go back 
with nothing done. But just seeing people in such a hur- 
ry bewilders me, and tires me to death. They look as if 
they had no time for anything!” 

I poked my logs again, when Mrs. Harlan, the tired lines 
gone from her, and a color in her cheeks, left me two hours 
after, just in time to catch her train. The sparks flew up 
the chimney, and the flames, after a wild leap or two, set- 
tled down to steady work. The snow of the streets dulled 
the sounds outside, and I heard nothing in my room but 
the fitful outburst of some sputtering spirit in the burn- 
ing wood. 

** What is time?” I mused again. ‘‘ Sometimes we call 
it cruel, sometimes kind; now the healer of pain, and now 
the destroyer of happiness. Now we mourn because it lies 
heavy ou our hands, and now we cry out because it drives us 
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with fi feet.” I poked my logs with the tongs still held 
in my . “We try to cheat it, but there’s nothing, after 
all, but friendship and burning logs like these to reconcile 
us to it. Time is gentle enough; see how softly it touches 
some, yet every one I meet in town has some impatient 
word for it. re is so much hurry-scurry everywhere 
because of it, in fact, that to saunter in the streets as if all 
the time there was belonged to one, gives one an air of not 
being quite respectable. One can never walk slowly un- 
less one has an air of deep preoccupation — unless one 
wishes to attract attention. must look in these days 
as though something important was in waiting; as if one 
had engagements, or were trying to get somewhere without 
a second’s leisure for observation on the way. 

** We have made, in fact, a little god of time. And how 
badly we have done in our creation! Time is as we make 
it, and its revenge for our blunders is that it marks us with 
the lines that we have given it.” 

Then I remembered it was time to dress for a dinner, 
and I turned my back on my fire. L. H. F. 





S53 ie <2 > om ae moc 4M 
HE first of two concerts announced by the directors 
of the Musical Art Society for the season of 1896-7 
took place on the evening of December 17, a large and re- 
markably cultivated audience gathering on this occasion 
in Carnegie Hall to do honor to Mr. Frank Damrosch and 
his choir of church soloists, whose mission it is to worthily 
proclaim the beauty of such famous works as Palestrina’s 
** Missa Pape Marcelli”—the opening number of the pro- 
ramme, and the selection in which chief interest centred. 
e can recall no performance of the mass since that given 
in 1889, at Chickering Hall, by the Palestrina Choir, an 
organization formed and led by Mr. Cary] Florio. 
he work presents any amount of difficulties to conquer 
before an adequate interpretation can be achieved, and Mr. 
Florio Sahocadl under conditions which made his fine effort 
stand forth in the light of a forlorn hope, to be appreciated 
by all music-lovers as a brave opening for some more for- 
tunately circumstanced musician — to follow a sug- 
gestion as to ibilities for which the hour was ripe. 
Mr. Frank Damrosch is assuredly the right man in the 
right place; and with the splendid material he has at his 
command, and the strong backing his ambitious schemes 
demanded and secured, the Musical Art Society’s future 
promises to be a great one, and the concerts—which have 
come to be considered a part of our Christmas and Easter 
festivals—deserve to rank among the important events of 
the year. Beauty of tone, a pure and well-graded blend- 
ing of voices, and deep religious feeling characterized the 
delivery of the Kyrie and Credo, while the Benedictus 
called forth subtle shades of tone-color and niceties of ex- 
pression, and proved the immense strides made during the 
past year by the choir; for of all the portions of the Pal- 
estrina mass this is by long odds the most overwhelmingly 
difficult to deal with. 


The or, interludes were provided by Mr. W. C. Carl, 
who also furnished the necessary support to the following 
number, the sixth of Bach’s Brandenburg Concerti Grossi, 

layed on violas, ‘cellos, basses, and viole da gamba—the 
oteamed uaint instrument having been borrowed from 
Mr. Steinert’s collection for the occasion. Had the hall 
been of smaller dimensions the harpsichord rather than 
the organ would have served as a fitting background for 
the soft tones produced, and a ——n, old-fashioned 
atmosphere would have been created. Perhaps in the 
near future, and at some chamber-music concert, the 
Messrs. Franko, who were heard in the solo parts of the 
concerto, may be able to bring this about. Mr. Walter 
Damrosch’s arrangement of ‘‘ The Adoration of the Magi,” 
proved interesting and effective. The solo lines in this 
piece were sung by a Mrs. Bloodgood, whose beautiful rich 
voice won appreciation, albeit she delivered her phrases 
unevenly, as if but little convinced of their impertance, 
and her enunciation was unsatisfactory. 

The choir’s chief defect lies in the indistinct pronuncia- 
tion of words, it being often quite impossible to follow them 
intelligently without the aid of a text-book, and the list- 
ener failing to discover the language used till near the close 
of the selection. A happy exception must be quoted in 
the case of the vocalist who delivered the solo stanzas 
carrying the melody in the second verse of the German 
folk -song,‘‘ Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht.” This touch- 
ing and lovely Christmas carol was a delightful feature of 
the concert, and together with the tasteful and appropriate 
evergreen decorations which surrounded the singers upon 
the stage, conveyed a most fragrant and cherished sense of 
the blessed mysterious power of Christmas-tide. Brahms’s 
magovificent ‘‘ Im Herbst,” Cornelius’s difficult ‘‘ An den 
Sturmwind,” and Dr. Leopold Damrosch’s ‘‘Cherry Ripe” 
were the remaining numbers on the programme, and were 
all rendered with good taste, and in a manner to prove 
that the Society’s a cappella work deserves unstinted 
praise and encouragement. 


Madame Melba’s first appearance in the rdle of Violetta, 
in Verdi's La Traviata, was the special event of the week 
at the Metropolitan Opera-house. Of course Madame 
Melba sang her music brilliantly, and Signor Cremonini 
and Signor Ancona served to furnish adequate support. 
The house was not large, nor were those conspicuous in 
society out in full force. Fashion is evidently reserving 
its patronage for Madame Melba’s first appearance in a 
Wagnerian réle—something to be looked forward to with 
mixed feelings, it must be confessed! 


Messrs. Bagby and Andrews in their attempts to pro- 
vide good music for a group of people who are. surfeited 
with all the good things of life, and thus in music as in 
other pleasures demand novelties with which to spur on 
their ever interest, find themselves put to their wits’ 
end to outvie each other in unusual attractions. 


Mr. by’s last musical morning, which took place on 
Monday. mber 21, brought forward the Kaltenborn- 
Beyer-Hane string quartette; Mr. William Lee, an agree- 


able vocalist, whose fine mellow voice and good style 
seemed « little wasted on the indifferent selections he was 
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unwise enough to choose; and Mlle. Verlet. The string 
quartette played selections by Mendelssohn, Bizet, Tabert, 
and Herbert, being forced to repeat several of their pieces, 
and arias much pleasure. 

Mile. Verlet rather foolishly placed herself on record 
as an aspirant for fame in the ‘‘ Shadow Song” from Di- 
norah ; but she was heard to far greater advantage in a 
selection from Massenet’s Manon and in Hubay’s ‘‘ Bird 
Song” from Le Luthier de Crémone, displaying a power- 
ful and well-placed soprano voice of considerable agility, 
and pronouncing her French with native delicacy and 
grace. In response to an encore, she gave a Grieg song, 
which was scarcely one of the good concert numbers of 
that well-known composer, whose songs are for the most 
part taking and full of charm. 

With Mile. Olitzka and M. Lassalie from the Metropoli- 
tan troupe, and with a new soprano, Madame Yebba, to 
offer to his subscribers, Mr. Andrews’s musical afternoon 
at the Waldorf—given the day following Mr. Bagby’s 
matinée—proved eminently successful. 

Mile. Olitzka’s intelligence, the scope of her talent, and 
the unusually large register of her voice were all amply 
demonstrated in a seventeenth-century song by Marcello, 
**Quel Fiamma,” with which she opened the programme. 
She was, however, far more in her element in renderin 
Schubert's ‘Gretchen am Spinnrad” (pathetically an 
beautifully sung, by-the-way), and Schumann's ‘‘ Wid- 
mung” called out unexpected passion, together with ad- 
mirable reserve power, being most convincingly delivered. 
As an encore Mile. Olitzka added Bizet’s pretty Pastorale, 
and the liberal supply of flowers and the applause be- 
stowed upon the young contralto were pleasant tokens 
of her popularity and of the way in which she is gaining 
a hold in this metropolis. Madame Yebba owns a power- 
ful voice, but she did not impress her audience in her 
favor, although she sang her aria from Le Cid with 
commendable accuracy, and accomplished her share of 
the duet from Aida with Mile. Olitzka very creditably. 
M. Lassalle sang Reyer’s “ Dernier Rendezvous” (from 
MSS., the composition being dedicated to M. Lassalle) 
and Chaminade’s ‘‘ Réve d’un Soir.” He unfortunately 
made a most ear-splitting blunder in both verses of the 
latter selection, and though the accompanist, Mr. Victor 
Harris, did his best to help him regain his tone, he con- 
sistently wandered off pitch to the bitter end! In Chami- 
nade’s ‘‘ Amour d’Autumn” and in Massenet’s Pastorale 
his wholly admirable style and clear, eloquent phrasing 
displayed the great artist, and partly effaced the recollec- 
tion of errors inexcusable and harrowing to an unusual 
degree. 


cy OUR PARIS | 
LETTER 


ene of French dressmakers and furnishers, there 
\) is one suggestion about dealing with them that I 
should like to make in italicized letters of gold on a back- 
ground of silver, and so many times over that nobody 
would ever forget it, and that is this, Be very careful what 
you write to any of them. 

It would be most unjust to French furnishers to give 
the idea that they were all of them, or even the greater 
part of them, or perhaps even a small proportion of them, 
playing that interesting but complicating réle of spider 
and all it implies, of which we have so often heard in con- 
nection with our old friend the fly. No house stands very 
Jong unless it is trustworthy. But a written word is much 
more binding in French law than in ours. 

For instance, an American woman I know, with a good 
deal of experience too, was attracted by some pretty little 
capes in a shop on the Boulevard Haussmann, went in to 
look at them, and finally ended by allowing the people to 
put one aside for her for two or three days—something that 
they themselves proposed. At the end of the three days 
the American woman sat down at her dainty little desk 
and wrote a dainty little note to the proprietor of the little 
capes, saying that she had decided not to take the one she 
had looked at; and then, as she rather hated to write this, 
she sat a few moments with her pen poised in the air and 
her pretty brows knitted, trying to think of some gracious 
little phrase with which toend. Finally she wrote, ‘‘I will 
come in some day and look at something else in its place.” 

Those few last words might have cost her a lawsuit, 
for the first thing she knew she was sued—she must either 
take the cape or *‘ the something else in its place of equal 
value.” And then she found that the ‘‘ little cape house” 
was a sort of mushroom affair, such as often springs up 
in a great fashion centre like the French capital, and that 
it was not trying to build up for itself a serious elientéle. 
And all the rest of the season there hung in her ward- 
robe the price of experience in the shape of a frightful- 
looking blouse at fifty dollars, the equivalent of the cape 
she did not want. But she had learned her lesson. 

Never write, in sendivg a cheque in Paris to a dress- 
maker, ‘‘ Please place this to my credit,” or, ‘‘I send you 
a cheque for such and such a sum, and will send you the 
rest of my account later.” Should you ever have any 
difference of opinion with your dressmaker about that 
account, if she can produce anything in your handwriting 
to prove that you have an account with her at all, she can 
hold you responsible for any sum she may please to make 
it. One of my friends had some gowns, with various ar- 
ticles of wearing apparel. delivered at the station as she 
left. She paid her bill by two cheques; but as the fur- 
nishings were not quite what was agreed upon, she did 
not send the entire sum fixed for more costly articles than 
those delivered. The house wrote her; she wrote back 
her explanation; the house seemed satisfied; and three 
years later, when she went back to Paris and took an 
apartment, they sued her for double the original sum 
about which there had been the difference, and could 
have won the case had her lawyer not effected a compro- 
mise, simply because in the letter with her first cheque 
she had said, ‘‘ Please place this to my credit.” As a 
general rule, in dealing with Paris dressmakers whom you 
do not know well, I should say, *‘ In short, do not write!” 

Now as to the pretty things that Paris is wearing and 
the little changes in styles. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that the bolero still holds its own; but it is almost 
equally unnecessary to say that there is something newer, 
and that is the introduction into bodices of all sorts, dressy 
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and otherwise, of little lingerie tucks. This is a fore- 
shadowing of the summer fashions. 

Muslins and lawns and batistes are already being sent 
to New York for young girls’ wear at the January ahd 
February dances, and the little tucks used in lingerie are 
seen on all of them. 

These dainty frocks are made over color or over white, 
as one chooses. The bodices are nearly tight-fitting, and 
button in the back. The fronts are made with tucks 
across, in groups of three each. Below each pisa 
ruffle of yellow Valenciennes lace. The neck is finished 
with a collar, also edged with lace, that simulates a tiny 
yoke and extends over the tops of the sleeves to form 
small epaulettes. The sleeves are sometimes tucked hori- 
zontally, and sometimes shirred to high above the elbow, 
where they are puffed, with charming little ruffles of Va- 
lenciennes put in among the puffs. 

These gowns have accessories of two shades of color— 
as a white batiste has a ceinture of two lovely tones of 
cerise, with a collar of the paler shade. The muslin col- 
lar only reaches three or four inches down the arm seam, 
and nestling in the arm seam at the left side, where the 
collar ends, is a charming bow of wide satin ribbon in 
the two tones. Still a third note of color is added in 
turquoise buttons at the ceinture, and a lovely frock with 
bows in two shades of turquoise-blue velvet has buttons 
of emerald and rhinestones. Often large loops of wide 
ribbon in the darker shade used begin at the left side of 
the corsage about on a level with the bust, and cover 
the arm seams to the shoulders, two loops falling down 
and two standing up, with one end. 

The collars in these frocks are modified in endless ways. 
The left side is plain and narrow; the right is jaboted, 
with lace around the jabots, and loops of velvet caught be- 
tween the folds. The skirts of these fragile stuffs are gen- 
erally made, like muslin skirts from time immemorial, 
with Valenciennes insertion, two or three rows, or many 
rows, as one likes. One suggestion more, for these are 
important spring fashions: these frocks may be trimmed 
with three-quarter or inch wide ribbons, shirred. 

Gauzes and thia stuffs for demi-toilettes and little din- 
ners are also trimmed with these ribbons, which are gen- 
erally of a plain ground broché with flowers and green 
leaves. The skirts are trimmed at the bottom with diaph- 
anous ruches of the material of which they are made, and 
the ribbons are put on above these in patterns, in ovals, or 
diamonds or battlements. The bodices are made with 
blouses of gauze, over which are boleros of silk—mauve 
or purple orchid, or rose, or green, or of whatever color 
the background of the ribbon is—with the fronts jaboted, 
and edged with the shirred ribbon and a little gauze pleat- 
ing. Very often a strip covered with all sorts of pretty 
or shining things, such as pearls, turquoises, jets, and 
rhinestones, put on in what the French cull a “ motif,” in 
a pattern, goes down the front of the blouse. 

The most lovely furs and fur-trimmed costumes are 
worn in Paris now. A velvet visiting dress, made for the 
January calls, has the bodice almost entirely covered with 
a stole of silver fox edged with mink-tails in rosettes of 
lace. A fashionable seal-skin jacket is tight-fitting, and 
edged all about—including the edge of the wide lapels of 
the collar in front—with a tiny border of chinchilla, the 
high flaring collar of the coat being entirely of chinchilla. 
It is buttoned with great turquoise cabochons. 

All sorts of fur are worn together, as, for instance, a 
seal-skin bolero made with a collar and revers of chin- 
chilla, and worn with silver fox crossed on one side. 
With this is carried an enormous muff, made of an entire 
silver fox, whose head peeps out coquettishly from one 
side. A charming new mink collar has come in, falling 
just low enough in both back and front to escape the 
waist-line, and extending far enough over the sleeves to 
almost cover them, and trimmed irregularly with tails. 
With it goes a little mink muff trimmed with a ruffle of 
ermine and a great bow of black velvet. 

It must not be supposed that all the muffs are large. 
Every style is always seen in Paris. There are a 
a certain number of fashionable women who do not like 
large muffs, will not carry them, and who in general follow 
only the styles that please them. 

KATHARINE De Forest. 














SKATING COSTUMES. 


een has decreed that once again skating is to be 

a popular sport, and consequently skating costumes 
must be designed that will be serviceable and at the 
same time becoming —serviceable meaning warm and 
yet light enough to in no way impede the free use of the 
muscles. In the city there is little chance for out-door 
skating ; but the ice-rinks furnish plenty of opportunity 
for those who are fond of the sport, and a perfectly ap- 
pointed skating costume is quite necessary. There is no 
gown which requires to be more carefully cut and fitted 
or more becomingly made; in this respect it is likea rid- 
ing-habit, which derives its smart look from the perfection 
of fit and not from any trimming or picturesque effect. 


CLOTH COSTUMES. 


Skating costumes, as a rule, are-made of cloth, and 
smooth cloths this year are more fashionable than rough 
ones, although the latter are not for one moment con- 
demned as being out of style. The skirts are cut the 
same as those of walking gowns, but are not so wide, 
and the fulness is thrown quite far back and into a small 
space at the back of the belt. Over the hips there must 
not be a wrinkle nor any fulness whatever, nor should 
there be much flaring towards the hem at the side gores. 
Of course there must be fulness enough to prevent the 
skirt from clinging too closely to the figure or falling in 
about the feet, thus giving a chance for the skates to 
catch ; but in one respect there is a decided difference, 
in the shape of the side breadths, between the skating 
and the walking skirts, for the walking skirts begin to 
flare about half-way, and the former simply slope off very 
gradually. Some of the cloths are so wide that an almost 
circular skirt can be cut with only one or two seams, and 
these are exceedingly becoming and graceful. 


3 
Both braiding and fur are combined on many of the 
new qouen. on so long as the flat effects are tained 


there is no limit to the amount of both that can be used. 
The fur is put on all around the foot of the skirt as a 
border, but sometimes there is also another band, put on 
half-way up the skirt. Where two bands are used they are 
usually each about three inches wide. 

Three or four narrow rows of fur, not over an inch 
and a half wide, are also fashionable, and these are put on 
about two inches apart. When it is desired to have a 
lighter and smarter effect, there is often a narrow heading 
of jet passementerie, which certainly does lighten up the 

own wonderfully. The flat soutache braid’ put on ina 
ancy pattern as heading to the fur bands, is also quite 
effective, particularly on the blue, brown, or green cloths. 
Another style has the fur put on to give the appearance 
of an overskirt cut in points over a fur petticoat. The 
braiding goes around each point, and is quite elaborate in 
pattern. For stout figures the seams outlined with braid, 
and only a narrow band of fur around the skirt, are much 
more suitable than the horizontal bands, which cut the 
figure in a fashion that is anything but becoming. 


FUR JACKETS, CAPES, AND BOAS. 


In all the pictures which represent women skating the 
skaters wear long boas or loose coats, and hats with long 
and drooping plumes, and the effect is charming. In real 
life the woman who has nothing picturesque about her 
costume looks infinitely the best, and is always the best 
skater, for all flowing plumes and loose boas and too full 
skirts mean only unnecessary fatigue and annoyance. It 
must be confessed that it is difficult to know just how 
warm the costume should be. Skating is a violent exer- 
cise, and while skating extra-heavy clothing induces too 
much perspiration, accordingly there must be some warm 
outer garment at hand that can be quickly donned the 
moment one stops. The Eton jacket and the fur cape 
are both popular for this purpose, as either can be carried 
on the arm without inconvenience, and is amply warm 
enough to slip on when the skating is over with for the 
time being. Fur Eton jackets have now attained to a 
beauty of cut that makes them most attractive, while the 
short blouse, with fulness held in by a narrow belt of gold 
or silver, is exceedingly chic. These jackets lap well over 
in front so that they are double-breasted, and consequent- 
ly very warm; those in Persian lamb and seal-skin are the 
smartest and the most expensive. In gray krimmer, is a 
most fascinating short blouse, belted in eit a silver or tur- 
quoise belt, and worn over a cloth gown of gray trimmed 
with a deep border of the fur to match the blouse, headed 
with six bands of the narrowest silver braid made. The 
cloth waist is braided a la militaire with gray soutache 
braid outlined with silver, and a soft gray velvet toque 
also bordered with krimmer completes a most stunning 
and unusual costume. There must not be forgotten the 
flat muff of cloth and krimmer, which is warm and dainty 
to a fascinating degree. 

Capes of po Soy ae Bay and Alaska—and of bear 
are worn with the rough cloth costumes, which have a 
border of the same fur around the skirts. A dark green 
bison cloth trimmed with Alaska sable was very much 
admired at the St. Nicholas Rink the other afternoon. 
Quite a wide braid put on in loops and scallops was the 
heading of a band of the Alaska sable. The tight-fitting 
short basque had an edge of the same fur down the front 
and bordering the collar and sleeves. The fur cape was 
in the very latest style, with Medici collar, and very full 
godets over the shoulders. Fortunately the woman who 
was dressed in this costume had a tall regal figure, which 
was set off by the rough cloth and heavy sha ey fur to the 
greatest advantage. A small woman would have looked 
absurd in it. 

Collarettes are more fashionable with skating costumes 
than are the long boas, and those which fit well about the 
neck and yet can be thrown back from the throat are 
preferred to any other. Sable, mink, stone-marten, etc., 
through all the list of fashionable furs, are equally in favor. 

It has been attempted more than once to have costumes 
for skating made entirely of fur. Both seal-skin and Per- 
sian lamb have been used for this purpose, but the fash- 
jon was never generally copied, and the few women who 
appeared in the gowns found themselves so markedly 
conspicuous that they soon discarded them in favor of 
fur jackets and cloth skirts, or cloth skirts and jackets 
with big fur revers. 


KNICKERBOCKERS AND BLOOMERS. 


Knickerbockers and bloomers are now so generally 
worn with al! short skirts that it seems hardly necessary 
to describe them again, but if they ever are desirable, it is 
with a skating costume. Satin warmly lined is a better 
material than cheviot or tweed, and much less heavy and 
cumbersome to wear. 

With knickerbockers one short petticoat is sufficient, 
but that one should be well flounced and ruffled, for when 
the dress flies back in skating, the frills and flounces show 
enough to be pretty. Care must be taken to have the 

etticoat short enough not to have any danger of catching 
in the skates, and the skirt of the gown must also clear 
the ground, and should be lined with silk; a binding of 
leather or velveteen can be slipped under the fur band to 
prevent the edges wearing out too soon. 

Even with Sleomens and knickerbockers long drawers 
of cotton or wool or all cotton should be worn, A medi- 
um weight is sufficient, and combinations are as good as 
the two separate garments. 


VELVETEEN AND CORDUROY. 


Velveteen and corduroy are being made up by some of 
the dressmakers, and the coloring of many of the gowns 
is certainly very rich and handsome, particularly when 
trimmed with fur. In deep red, almost magenta, there is 
a gown trimmed with Alaska sable; the skirt, measuring 
four yards and a half, is almost circular, and the tight- 
fitting jacket is double-breasted, and has a high collar bor- 
dered with the Alaska sable. A toque of the same mate- 
rial is trimmed with a band of the sable, and has an 
aigrette of sable-tails. The whole effect of the gown is one 
of warmth and smartness, and it is most artistic in color- 
ing and lines. It is designed for a young girl whose win- 
ter wardrobe is complete in every detail. 

No skating costume should be worn in the house; for 
it must be warmly lined both in skirt and waist, and 
therefore must be counted simply as an extra gown to be 
worn only out-of-doors. 











JACKET TRIMMED WITH FUR AND BRAID 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


PARIS COSTUME. 
See illustration on front page. 


yeep ey comfortable in cold wea 
4 ther are the long cloaks which cover the 
entire costume In two shades of green is a 
brocaded velvet cloak, the upper part of which 
is formed of two pelerine capes bordered with 
Alaska sable A wide revers bordered with 
Alaska sable and trimmed with black passe 
menterie studded with gilt balls extends to the 
very hem of the cloak, narrowing gradually till 


only a line of the fur shows. The sleeves are 
also trimmed with bands of Alaska sable and 
passementerie. This is a Félix model 


From Virot, to wear with this cloak, is a toque 
of cerise velvet bordered with Astrakhan, and 
trimmed with an aigrette of feathers fastened 
with a rhinestone buckle 


THE COLONIAL DAMES OF 
AMERICA 


4 iy members of ‘‘ the new empire styled the 
Colonial Dames of America” keep the even 
tenor of their way so quietly and unobtrusively 
that the general public is familiar with little 
more than their name and existence. Conse 
quently the fact is not widely known that there 
are two distinct societies of Colonial Dames 
the original one, which first had its being in 
New York, May 23, 1890; and the later national 
society To found this second one, Pennsy] 
vania, centred in Philadelphia, called together 
the feminine descendants of distinguished early 
American colonists; and representatives from 
the thirteen original colonies, with the District 
of Columbia, responded to the call. The nation 
al society now consists of incorporated State 
organizations in the District of Columbia and 


the thirteen original colonies, each under its own 
management, but all subservient to the parent 
association. They are all on an equal footing, 
none leading in any particular. Branches have 


also been formed in most of the non-colonial 
States 

The spirit and aims, as well as the require 
ments for membership, are identical in the origi 
nal Colonial Dames and in the national society; 
both organizations purposing to perpetuate the 
memory of the early colonists and Revolution 
ary heroes, and to encourage patriotism and love 





of country But while the original society is 
confined to New York State, with a few sup 
plementary chapters under its control in other 
localities, the National Society is far-reaching 
in its boundaries The leader in the formation 
of both societies was the late Mrs. Martha J 
Lamb. the historiar In the present sketch ref 
erence is especially made to the national society 

Its constitution, in the preamble, states We 
clo hereby associate ourselves under the title of 
rhe Colonial Dames of America,’ and we do 
eclare that our organization shall have for its 
first object the commemoration of the brilliant 
wh nent f the founders of this great re 
public, t » the end that the women as well as the 
men of this land may be stimulated to better 
ind I ler lives Its other objects are set 
forth to be the collecting of manuscripts, tra 


ditions, relics, and mementos of bygone days 
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Fie. 2.—CLOSED FRONT AND BACK VIEW 
OF ETON JACKET, FIG. 1. 


for preservation; the holding from time to 
time of a loan collection of colonial and 
Revolutionary antiquities to commemo- 
rate the success of the American Revo- 
lution and the birth of the republic; the 
diffusing of information concerning Amer- 
ican history; and, with a true spirit of 
patriotism, the seeking to inspire genuine 
love of country and reverence for heroic 
ancestors. 

The society is composed entirely of wo 
men lineally descended from ancestors of 
worthy life who came to reside in an 
American colony prior to 1750, and who 
rendered efficient service to their country 
during the colonial or Revolutionary pe- 
riod; services rendered after 1783 not be- 
ing recognized, and descendants of men 
or women who took protection. from the 
English government during the struggle 
for independence not being eligible for 
membership in the society. 


BACK VIEW OF FRENCH CLOAK ON FRONT 


PAGE. 


Fie. 1.—COSTUME WITH BRAIDED ETON JACKET.—{Sree Fie. 2.) 
For pattern and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


The requirements for membership are, first, 
that the candidate for admission shal! prove her 
descent by court records, wills, or personal in- 
spection of Bible records, no tradition being 
allowed; next, to quote the words of a charter 
member, ‘‘The applicant cannot apply—para- 
doxical as this appears! She must be invited 
by two already accepted Colonial Dames. Her 
own place in the world, however noble her 
lineage, must also be understood. She must be 
gentle of manner as well as gentle of blood.” 

In writing of the analogy of the Colonial 
Dames to the other patriotic order of womca 
formed almost simultaneously—the Daughters 
of the American Revolution—Mrs. Lamb, a 
member of both associations, said: ‘‘ These two 
societies have one grand principle in common— 
to commemorate the success of the American 
Revolution and teach patriotism to the risin 
generation. The Colonial Dames are stalled 
to a broader mission, and must also remember 
that it was the spirit behind our little forces 
that compelled the events and gave importance 
to our Revolutionary history. iI am personally 
rejoiced to see the seed I have been so steadily 
sowing for many years coming to fruit. Only 
those who know what my work has been for 
twenty-four years will see the force of the 
above remark.” But the Colonial Dames are 
a smaller, sterner body of women than their 
Revolutionary sisters, and stay more quietly at 
home. Their gatherings are held at the resi- 
dences of different members, and are purely 
social in character. At most of the reunions 
original papers are read by members, the sub- 
ject chosen often being a man or woman al- 
most or quite unknown to fame, but whose 
deeds are none the less heroic from having 
been registered only in some family chronicle 
or genealogical record. 

In regard to the society’s aims and principles, 
it has been said: *'It is distinctly understood 
that the society is a firm though silent protest 
against the aristocracy which considers itself 
best because it is highest on the tax list and 
bank list. There is not the remotest sugges- 
tion of an aggressive spirit, but the steady trend 
is against plutocracy, arrogance, and imperti- 
nent assumption of place.” 

The national society meets once every two 
years at Washington, when its officers are elect- 
ed and its affairs regulated. It is a standing 
rule to hold a commemorative entertainment 
once a year, at some special date deemed most 
appropriate. All State organizations must 
adopt the constitution of the national society, 
but each one frames its own by-laws. The 
same rule applies to the use of the insignia and 
seal, the former being adopted by all, while 
each offshoot originates its own seal. The in- 
signia consist of a round disk with centre of 
light blue enamel, and a Colonial Dame in gold 
modelled in relief on the same. Around the 
centre of blue enamel! isa circle of white enam 
el, with the title ‘* Colonial Dames of America” 
in gold letters flush. Surmounting this is the 
modelled figure of an eagle in gold, and diver- 
ging from the disk are twenty gold rays ar- 
ranged in four groups. The three centre rays 
in each group are surmounted by stars of blue 
enamel, these, with one similar star placed be 
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low the central disk, being emblematic of the thirteen original col- 
onies. On the reverse side of the insignia is the motto, “ Virtutes 
Majorum Filia Conservant.” This badge is worn suspended from 
a gold bar by a silk ribbon of the Continental colors, buff and blue, 
used by General Washington and his staff. E 

No member of the society has the privilege of nominating or en- 
dorsing more than two applicants-for membership each year. 

New York city is such a cosmopolitan place that its residents 
gather from all parts of the Union, and: therefore its coterie of Co- 
lonial Dames is a unique and influential one, enrolling as it does 
members Whose lineage stretches back to forefathers who settled or 
served most of the thirteen original States. This New York society 
was inaugurated and incorporated April 29, 1898,, under the title 
of the Colonial Dames of the State of New York. It applied to the 
national society for admission, which was immediately granted. 

For president was elected Mrs. Howard Townsend, née 
Van Rensselaer, granddaughter of the last patroon of Rensselaer- 
wick, Albany. She is also president of the entire National So- 
ciety of Colonial Dames and of the Ladies’ Mount Vernon Asso- 
ciation. The other officers chosen had each one some special 
claim to distinction through the loyal services of her ancestors. 
The organization was incorporated as historic, patriotic, benevo- 
lent, and social. Its eligibility list sets forth as required progen- 
itors who held any of the Dutch offices as Directors-General of the 
province of New Netherland, members of the representative bodies 
of New Netherland known as ‘‘The Twelve Men,” “The Eight 
Men,” ‘‘ The Nine Men,” patroons of New. Netherland, burgomeis- 
ters of New Amsterdam, Commissioners of Indian Affairs, or the 
English offices as Governors, Lieutenant-Governors, Chief Justices 
of the province of New York, Speakers of the Provincial Assem- 
bly, Attorney-Generals, members of the Continental Congresses, 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, commissioned officers 
of the militia of the province of New York, lords of the manors, 
and other similar positions of honor. 

The annual meeting falls upon the 4th of April, the anniversary 
of the founding of the old Dutch colony of the New Netherlands, 
whose seal has been appropriated. Other meetings occur from 













































Fie. 1.—PRINCESSE EVENING Fie. 2.—GOWN WITH SATIN 


GOWN. SKIRT AND BEADED NET 
For description see pattern-sheet BODICE. 
Supplement. For pattern and description see No, 


X. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 


Fie. 3.—EVENING GOWN WITH LACE BODICE. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


time to time, to commemorate some particular historical 
event or simply for social purposes. Members offer their 
drawing-rooms for such occasions. Many of the reunions 
held thus far have been social, though old letters were 
read by several of the ladies, which had been preserved 
from generation to generation as family heirlooms, and 
were illustrative of the colonial period. Written in the 
‘*formal, quaint phraseology of those bygone days,” they 
held the listener with a potent charm and interest of their 
own. 

Just at present one of the chief aims lies in hunting up 
old data and bringing to light valuable documents and 
records of forgotten patriotism. Some of the oldest fam- 
ilies in the history of New York are represented in the 
society, and the present offspring are striving to promote 
the good cause by revealing all that is possible of colonial 
days—a period so pregnant with legend and romance, but 
so little known to posterity. 

All of these rapidly strengthening patriotic organiza- 
tions must prove of great service to the present and future 
compilers of American history, as many of the old records 
are held in the ancient family archives, and will be made 
public through the efforts of present society members or 
aspiring candidates. The desire in many individuals to 
join the patriotic orders or to forward their projects has 
given a new and powerful impetus to historical researcl-, 
and the facts and traditions thus brought forward will be 
collected and arranged by historians on the alert for such 
evidences, that they may hereafter benefit mankind. 

At the unveiling of the statue of Nathan Hale in City 
Hall Park, New York city, the society sent a delegation of 
EVENING GOWN WITH JEWELLED EMBROIDERY.—{For Back, sex Pace 20.) thirty ladies to evince its patriotic fervor, and they stood 

For pattern and description see No. L on pattern-sheet Suppiement. in rank with the men and women of like organizations, 





Though so wnestoniionsly ortng about their cheerfully 
assumed tasks, the Colonial Dames of America are labor- 
ing surely and steadily toward the desideratum, believin 
with simple faith that in the time to come their individu 
and combined efforts will bear fruit, and the harvest be 
one of rich abundance. 


IMPEDIMENTA., 


| SO long tossed about from place to place, 
Cast hither, thither, by the waves of fate; 
I, who am weary of oft packing up 
And oft unpacking my so small estate; 


I, whom the very sight of luggage racks, 
Who, having little, wish that it were less— 

Find greatest comfort in these ancient words, 
That bring to most life’s sorest bitterness:— 


Nothing we brought into this world of ours; 
Certain it is we carry nothing out. 

Grieve you, my friend, God's edict runneth thus? 
I find in it something to smile about. 


Right glad am I a journey cometh last 
That will no care of foregone journeys know: 
Thank God that He requires us soul alone, 
And that birth-bare from here to heaven we go! 
CHARLOTTE Fiske Bares. 


INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 
BY FRANCES FISHER WOOD. 
1L—THE NEW-BORN BABE. 


HE care of the new-born child is really less difficult 

than at first would appear. It is quite as important 
to know what not to do as what to do for its comfort. 
Most mothers and nurses try to do too much, directing 
their efforts, however, in lines where they are not only 
wasted, but are positively injurious to the feeble recipient. 
A young babe is an uncomplicated being; the latent, in- 
tricate organization of adult life is with it still inactive. 
When a guest of maturer years enters our household we 
need, in order to make him comfortable, to learn his 
habits, bis tastes, his prejudices. But an infant comes to 
us without any habits or tastes or prejudices. It has 
eyes, but they see not; ears, but they hear not; tongue, 
but it questions not; hands, but they meddle not; feet, 
but they go not into mischief. 

The new-born child has but two sets of organs in con- 
spicuously active operation—the eee and the diges- 
tive. As the lungs work independently of any outside 
aid, we may be allowed to consider a child during the first 
few months of its life as practically an incorporate stom- 
ach; and we shall be safe in limiting to that organ our 
contributions in the way of attention. The majority of 
mothers consider this view a base libel, and are not slow 
to proclaim that every mother’s child of them all is from 
the very first manifestly more than a stomach; that every 
child loves to sit up and look around, to see visitors and to 
be dandled; that it shows its will-power in its determina- 
tion to be carried, held, or rocked; that it knows full well 
when it desires to be fed, and equally well when it desires 
not to — § But all this is, on the face of it, really absurd. 
An animal, human or brute, is born with but one instinct 
fully developed—that of hunger. Whatever else a very 
young child knows or desires has been artificially com- 
municated by the attendants, who have forced upon it 
taste and desires unsuited to its immaturity. If you would 
know at whatage a child should begin to sit up, wait until 
natural, healthy development prompts it to sit. It will 
creep when the proper time comes, and walk when its 
limbs are ee | strong, and the power of equilibrium 
is adequately established in its feeble brain. If a child is 
surrounded with the proper degree of light, warmth, and 
nir, and if its stomach is properly taken care of, we may 
rest assured that nature will do the rest. 

A child should literally be intelligently let alone. It 
should not be handled, or held, or rocked, or amused, nor 
should its attention be attracted inany way. For the first 
five or six months it should lie quietly in its bed or bas- 
ket, be regularly fed, and as regularly encouraged to sleep. 
It will of course get tired. Therefore it needs occasional 
turning, with change of position, and a gzntle rubbing of 
the limbs or back. A good rule is to cmche the little body 
for a few minutes, and to change its position every time 
the baby needs to be made dry. The natural rapid growth 
of infancy makes the flesh tingle and the limbs ache, and 
frequent rubbing with the palm of the hand promotes 
future health as well as present comfort. 

To many mothers it seems impossible to follow this 
simple rule of leaving a child alone, to be influenced by 
favoring natural conditions. To such it is only necessary 
to say that it has been ey accomplished in many 
cases even in America, where babies are seemingly unu- 
sually troublesome, while such abstinence from meddling 
is the accepted rule in many other countries. That Amer- 
ican babies seem to need so much diversion and entertain. 
ment cannot be ascribed to the climate, for the Indian 
pappooses are invariably left to themselves, except when 
dressed or fed. Nor can it be a race characteristic, for in 
England it is considered very injurious to permit a child 
to sit—that is, to bear its weight upon its spine—before it 
is six months old. The true cause probably lies not in 
the children at all, but in the recognized restlessness and 
nervousness of American mothers, who, by expending 
their flercest energy in injudicious attention to their chil- 
dren, perpetuate in the coming generations this nervous 
tendency, so highly undesirable, ause ever fatal to the 
highest physical vigor and the best mental development. 
Many a child languishes for lack of the few things that 
are really necessary to be done, but that are neglected in 
favor of unsuitable attentions lavished upon it only to its 
detriment. 

In order to preserve for a young babe the proper condi- 
tions of light, warmth, and air, and yet to lift and carry it 
as little as possible, it is necessary to have for its first nest 
a movable bed. Any basket with the sides and bottom 
carefully protected and padded will serve, but the most 
convenient is the regular dog-basket, with a hood on one 
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side. This, when properly draped, serves to cxclude 
draughts, while the we may easily be readjusted to 


vary the degree of light. a child occupies a stationary 
crib, it must be moved from its bed whenever its room 
is aired or cleaned, or is needed for other purposes. But 
when such a basket is used, the child and bed together 
may be changed from one room to another, or from one 
part of the room to a darker or lighter corner, or to a cool- 
er or warmer one, as convenience or comfort may suggest. 
Most important of all, a mother, without confining her- 
self to the nursery, can keep the infant under her own 
- while engaged in her ordinary daily occupations. 

ven though she does pot personally feed and care for her 
baby, she can thus superintend and criticise the nurse's 
efforts. 

By this method she may also experience the greatest of 
all maternal enjoyment—that derived from watching the 
daily development of her child. Also, she can at the same 
time, without interruption or fatigue, conveniently sew or 
read, write or study, receive visits or direct her household 
affairs. Outside work, either of a social or a business na- 
ture, should be undertaken by no woman during the first 
six months of her infant’s life. She herself needs, and has 
by the rights of maternity earned, that amount of rest from 
either nervous or physical overstrain. Furthermore, years 
of a mother’s devotion later in life can never compensate 
a child for neglect during the first few months. 


A DEBUTANTE’S RECEPTION. 


- our day and generation we are certainly wise in some 
things, and one of the ways that we show our wisdom 
is in the training of our little maidens and young girls 
until the time when they shall be ready, as women, to 
come out into social life and take their places among the 
people of the world. 

A girl’s education at ~—— is a very serious matter, and 
the working-hours of the day for sixteen or eighteen years 
are all too short for what she has to learn to fit her to be 
a thoroughly developed, well-rounded woman. It was a 
much simpler task for our grandmothers, and even our 
mothers; but as each year opens out new fields of learn. 
ing for ——- in general, and a wider, broader ficld of 
thought and action for women in a, so girls of 
to-day need more careful training of body and mind than 
_—_ to prepare them to meet the many requirements 
of the times. It is therefore a good fashion which decrees 
that our small damsels shall be kept = secluded in 
the nursery or school-room, with few indulgences or breaks 
in the regular life of early rising and retiring and simple 
home fare. Not that these young people do not have their 
diversions, and quite as happy a time as any of us, but 
their dissipations are very mild, and even from the stand- 
point of sixteen years a full-fledged dance or dinner is an 
unknown thing. 

Then, when the years of study at home are over, there 
may be a year or two of travel and study in foreign lands, 
and after that our modern American girl is ready to 
——— from the quiet seclusion of home life, and show 
herself among men and women as a healthful, modest, 
thoroughly cultured gentlewoman. 

And now that the time has come for this transition, the 
function which is to accomplish the important result for 
the young woman of perhaps nineteen years is a com- 
paratively simple and unostentatious affair. Yet it is a 
very pleasing one, with a certain charm of its own which 
distinguishes it from all other entertainments of the kind. 
The maiden standing on the threshold of womanhood, 
about to enter a new world, surrounded by all her fair 
young girl friends, with her gracious mother at her side, 
and a host of a? waiting eagerly to welcome her, is a 
picture lovely in itself, and suggestive of much that must 
appeal to the heart. 

As, in the gay winter months before Lent, there will be 
many dances and dinners and an opera season, besides 
all the other social doings, in which our débutante is to 
take her part, ber introduction must not be delayed too 
long after things are fairly started. Saturday is now the 
day invariably chosen. Then men, who are of course al- 
ways a desirable adjunct to any such occasion, have leisure, 
and will for this particular event perhaps waive their 
prejudice to afternoon affairs in general. So, about two 
weeks before the day, all the friends and acquaintances on 
the visiting-list of the débutante’s mother who live in the 
same place, and also those who live in the suburbs or near 
enough to be able to exchange calls with her, receive 
cards of invitation. These cards are a little larger than 
an ordinary visiting-card, and, engraved in fine running 
script, read as follows: 


Mrs. Charles Moulton Johnson, 
38 Johnson, 


At Home 
Saturday, December the seventh, 
From four until seven. 
884 St. Nicholas Avenne. 


Friday being the hostess’s customary receiving-day, her 
daughter will henceforth be at home then also, and it is 
at that time that guests invited to the reception are ex- 

cted to make their after-call. These cards are enclosed 

n envelopes which fit them exactly, and are addressed and 
sent by mail. Two or more cards sent to the same family 
may be enclosed in one outside envelope, the names only 
being written on the inside envelopes, and the address 
with the names of the heads of the household on the out- 
-“ ~- Or the cards may be sent separately, as pre- 
erred. 

No answer, either of acceptance or regret, is expected 
until the day of the reception, when those who are unable 
to be present sliould send cards, and those who are pres- 
ent leave them at the house. And now, in sending or 
leaving cards, besides the one that every lady and gentle- 
man sends or leaves for the hostess, and the extra one ev- 
ery gentleman sends or leaves for the host, another card is 
added for the débutante; for from this time on she stands 
on an equal soeial footing with her mother as an acknow- 
ledged member of society, is invited with her parents to 
any function where the invitations are general, and callers 
ask and leave a card for her as well as her mother. On 
her side, she is expected to return visits, either with her 
mother, or, taking the burden eed on her younger 
and more willing shoulders, occasionally making the calls 
alone, leaving her mother’s and father’s cards with her 


Fridays. 


own. 
The invitations having been sent out which open the 
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doors of society to her, the day arrives when our débutante 
is to show herself worthy of her honors, and prove, after 
all these years of preparation, that she can gracefully and 
easily bear the responsibility of her new position. 

‘A little past four o'clock the first guests begin to arrive, 
and everything is in readiness for them. The whole house 
has a festive air. From the front door an awning is 
stretched to the curb-stone, where men are on hand to open 
and shut the carriage doors and call the carriage numbers. 
The front door is opened before the guests have a chance 
to touch the bell, and somewhere conspicuously in the 
entrance hall they find a large silver salver or bow], into 
which they drop their cards. This hall is light and gay, 
tall growing plants stand in the corners, and the hat-rack 
is banked with cut flowers. Even the stairway is decorated 
with vines, trailed gracefully around the banisters, and 
plants are on all the landin In the ladies’ dressing-room 
maids are ready with checks for the wraps, and eager to 
assist in removing jackets and capes, or, what is most im- 

ortant, in skilfully tucking big sleeves into small arm- 

oles at the time of the guests’ departure. On the dress- 
ing-table, besides the necessary toilet articles, is a vase or 
two filled with flowers, and about the room, on the hearth, 
etc., are plants. Across the hall or upstairs is the gentle- 
man’s dressing-room, and here are men to assist with over- 
coats and give the checks. 

Having removed their outer ent, the gentlemen 
wait at the head of the stairs for the ladies of their party; 
then, as they join them, they descend together. Below, in 
the hall parlors, is a pretty scene. All is bright with 
light and flowers, and, well hidden behind tall palms, a 
few musicians are playing blithe music—not loud enough 
to drown the voices, but only an accompaniment to the 
hum of lively talk heard everywhere as the guests meet 
and mingle. There is a happy mixture of men and wo- 
men. e men, in black frock - coats, black waistcoats, 

ray trousers, and light ties, carrying their hats and gloves 
n their hands, are a good background to the women, who, 
in light reception or walking dress, light bonnets, and 
light gloves, furnish the necessary color and relief. 

Gently making their way through this crowd of ani- 
mated, well-dressed people in the hall, our guests finally 
reach the reception-room or parlor, where stands the cen- 
tral figure of the entertainment. Stationed at the door 
of this room is a man to announce the guests; and very 
attentively, that there may be no stumbling, he asks the 
names, then announces, clearly, “‘ Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Martin and Miss Martin.” 

Standing near the door first comes the hostess in recep- 
tion dress, with gloves, and usually a bouquet in her hand. 
Very gracious and encouraging is this mother as she pre- 
sents to every one the young daughter at her side, but, in 
spite of her apparent calmness, she may be a wee bit sad, 
as she realizes that the time has now come when her ten- 
derly guarded little girl has really grown up, and must, 
independently of the watchful maternal care, face the 
world, and be ready to buffet its criticisms and tempta- 
tions. 

Unconscious herself of anythin 
ness, the maiden stands up bravely, a little sweet shyness 
in her manner perhaps, as she greets so many strangers. 
Very young she looks in her girlish white dress, the soft 
lace or chiffon coming up close about her throat, and an 
occasional blush mounting into her cheeks as she hears 
herself made much of in a new, unaccustomed way. It 
is a most exciting occasion, this her first glimpse of social 
triumphs, and opens out a most pleasing vista of great 
possibilities that may be in store for her. Of all the bou- 

uets which come as tokens of good wishes from kind 
riends and relatives everywhere, she can carry, at the 
most, but two; the others are stacked on the mantel-shelf, 
piano, and every available nook. The ones she has chosen 
to hold are perhaps given by her father and a near rela- 
tive, for she is wise enough not to select one sent by a 
young man friend. At the outset of her career such 
preference would never be in good taste. 

Having greeted the mother and daughter and extended 
their good wishes, the guests are now free to wander 
about the room and seek familiar faces or enjoy the pretty 
scene before them. The parlors are charming with the 
many lights from gas, lamps, and candles reflected in the 
mirrors and ornaments. Cut flowers and plants are used 
cleverly for decoration, and there is plenty of standing- 
room, as all the furniture has been removed or pushed 
against the wall. About the room are the young girl 
friends of the débutante, who assist in receiving, and are 
very pretty as they stand alone or in groups of two and 
three, with their light-colored dresses, and the enthusiasm 
of first youth glowing in their faces. A few older women 
also are receiving, and somewhere the host can be found, 
benign, and content to be a most unimportant and second- 
“7 gure on this occasion. 

he rooms, which at five o’clock were but thinly filled, 
at six are crowded, especially the dining-room, where the 
guests are to be found sooner or later. Here the decora- 
tion, as elsewhere, is of plants and cut flowers, but the 
table is naturally the chief feature. As the repast is 
served at a so-called stand-up supper, this table is at one 
end of the room, covered with fine linen, and lighted with 
many candles in candelabra and single sticks burning 
under their little colored shades. The Jow floral centre- 
piece of choice flowers and ferns is a work of art, and so 
are the combinations of rare fruits and cakes in their 
appropriate baskets or dishes. All the small dishes of 
bonbons, marrons, brandied cherries, and other confections 
are scattered about the table in a happy arrangement of 
place and color. Then, if the menu is elaborate, there 
are set pieces of jellied game, fish decorated in fanc 
forms, moulds of ices, etc. Piles of plates are at the ends 
of the table, with napkins and rows of forks, spoons, and 
knives, ready to be used when wanted, and waiters are 
alert to supply the needs of guests. The usual list of fare 
includes bouillon, chocolate and coffee, sandwiches, ices, 
cakes, bonbons, etc., to which may be added creamed oys- 
ters, salads, croquettes, and any fancy dishes. On a small 
table near, the punch-bow] stands alone, with its carefully 
brewed concoction of claret, champagne, or any suitable 
wine, with accompanying ingredients. A waiter serves 
this with a ladle, pouring it into small round glasses with 
handles, carefully, that gloves may not be soiled. Lemon- 
ade and frappé are served in the same way. The caterer, 
who usnally has the whole affair in charge, understands 
his business well, and there is no lack of viands or ser- 
vice, so every one is quickly and plentifully cared for. 

In this room, where people meet informally, much laugh- 


but her present happi- 
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ter and merrymaking is heard. Then, refreshed, or pos- 
sibly having refused to eat anything—but not until they 
have made at least a half-hour’s call—the guests tuke their 
departure. A few words of farewell are said to the host- 
ess and her daughter, a few moments’ wait in the dressing- 
room to find the wraps, then the front door is opened for 
them, the carriage called, with no tiresome delay in the 
cold street, and the guests are driven quickly away. 

The débutante, having met and welcomed all the friends 
of her parents, and stood faithfully at her post through 
the long afternoon, now prepares to enjoy her own partic- 
ular friends in a lively way; for the day may end with a 
merry dinner for the young girls who received, and of 
course an equal number of young men, and after the din- 
ner there is possibly a dance, where many more young 
people gather. When all is at last over, late in the night 
or in the early morning, and everything has settled down 
to repose, the young lady of the house, thoroughly tired, 
but happy in the remembrances of the day, feels that now 


indeed she is a fairly launched member of society. 
ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS. 





T OW does a “roast-oyster party,” by way of an 

evening entertainment, sound to the girls? Oysters 
are in fine condition just now, and they are never so good 
as when roasted over a roaring hot fire. But the whole 
affair must savor a bit of bohemianism to make it a suc- 
cess. Too many guests should not be asked at a time, as 
it is difficult, very, to roast | great quantity of oysters 
at once in a private house. hen another point is that 
the oysters must be eaten in close proximity to where they 
are cooked. If you can so arrange it, have the table spread 
in the front basement. 

One New York girl who will shortly give a roast-oyster 
party has sent out her invitations in the most informal 
manner, and the number of the young people asked is 
only twenty. In her notes, where the word “ cotillon” 
or “dancing” is generally pat, she has ‘‘oyster roast.” 
The guests are invited for half past eight. The first 
part of the evening she intends to have music, and per- 
haps a short game of progressive euchre. Then they will 
all descend to the basement, where she intends having 
a tin tray at every person’s place to hold the oysters as 
they are served hot from the fire in the kitchen next door, 
and a paper pail on the floor, at each place, in which to 
throw the shells. 

The only decorations for the table are to be small lamps, 
and in the middle this ingenious young woman has planned 
to have a centre-piece made of oyster-shells, arranged in a 
pretty mound, with ferns and moss stuck in here and there 
to look like a rockery. This will be placed on a mirror, 
and the effect will no doubt be very pretty. Saltines and 
thin sandwiches of bread-and-butter are all they are to 
have to eat, besides the oysters, and bottled beer is to be 
the chosen beverage for those who want anything of that 
kind. There will be no table-cloth on the table, but four 
bundles of bright-colored Japanese napkins, which will 
be placed at the corners, and the guests may take as many 
as they choose. After we will not dare say how many oys- 
ters have been consumed, they have arranged to dance a 
Virginia reel upstairstoend up theevening. All the young 
people invited are looking forward to the evening with 
great expectations of a jolly time. 


The girls have never had so many afternoon teas on 
hand as they have this year. They are kept on the go 
all the week from one house to another. The débutante 
teas are all over; the débutantes are out, and are now 
busy entertaining their young friends and cousins from 
out-of-town. If they want to come on for part of the gay 
season in New York, now is the time to have them, so 
Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, Denver, are 
all more or less represented. 

As it is not always convenient to give dinners or dances 
for your girl friends, one of the favorite ways of enter- 
taining them and of introducing them to friends is to 

ive a small ‘‘ tea” in their honor. Ask only about twenty- 

ve or thirty, and. send out your invitations in written 
notes, and not sending cards, which is too formal. It 
is very nice to introduce some music during the after- 
noon. The girls generally ask one or two of their best 
friends to help to receive and pour tea, and take particular 
pains to have the tea table as bright and attractive as 
possible. One color is the “fad” at present in the deco- 
ration of the table, and every little item is chosen to cor- 
respond. 


In spite of all the gayety, some of the girls do not for- 
get to try and keep their minds bent on other thoughts 
than dancing and going to teas. There is an art class 
which has just been started which promises to turn out 
a success. The members are thus’ far very enthusiastic. 
They meet once a week, every Wednesday afternoon, and 
have a young woman ag teacher who has been travelling 
abroad all summer, and is fresh from foreign picture- 
galleries and museums, etc. She gives each girl a sub- 
a to of up, sending them up to the Metropolitan 
Museum and to the different public libraries, and expects 
their subjects to be thoroughly prepared and their papers 
ready to be read aloud at the meetings of the class. 

Some of the girls have been busy over the study of 
sculpture, some are interested in architecture, some in 
painting, and all are deeply absorbed in their work. 
The members of the class are more or less of the older 
set, who have had a winter or two of so-called “society 
functions,” and who now find pleasure in something a 
little more improving. The subscription to the course of 
lessons or readings is thirty dollars. That may sound 
expensive, but the teacher they have is an exceptionally 
good one, and they do not begrudge it. Each lesson comes 
to about one dollar and a half. When the class is over, 
they all take a cup of tea together, and the conversation 
changes from art to gossip under its warming influence. 
Girls can be so versatile and jump from the sublime to 
the ridiculous with little or no effort. It is good for them 
sometimes to “ take a complete intellectual rest.” 

Eprtn LAWRENCE. 





= charities will always command the cordial co- 
operation of the best people of New York. No better 
illustration of this fact can be found than the gratifying 
success, both ery: and social, of the Red Cross Pair 
held last week at the Waldorf. Having for its object the 
raising of funds for establishing a training - school for 
nurses of the Red Cross Society, its members and pa- 
tronesses exerted every effort to make this fair an event 
long to be remembered among the great charities of this 
season. Merchandise worth more than $75,000 was pre- 
sented for sale, the majority of which was brought from 
foreign markets. Quite as important an attraction as the 
display of artistic goods was the presence each or of 
some distinguished visitor. Artists from the Metropolitan 
Opera were very ready to buy and assist in selling, while 
a number of other celebrities attended the bazar. 

Miss Clara Barton, well known for ber philanthropic 
enterprises, especially in connection with hospital and 
Cross work, gave more than a passing attention to this 
charity. And among others actively enga were Dr. 
George F. Shrady, Count Olarovsky, Miss Helen Gould, 
and Mrs. Bayard Cutting. 


The audience at the fifth fnusical matinée, held at the 
Waldorf on December 22, had the full benefit not onl 
of the decorations left over from the Patriurehs’ bill 
of the preceding evening, but also of those freshly put up 
in honor of the dinner to be held that night by the New 
England Society in their commemoration of Forefathers’ 
day. The large ballroom was beautifully festooned with 
the wild Southern smilax, the vines curtaining the music- 
gallery and the doorways, while trophies of American 

ags were clustered on the walls at intervals. Other and 
larger flags were dra here and there, and the shields 
of the New England States held conspicuous places. The 
audience was not especially enthusiastic in their reception 
of the performers. Mlle. Olitzka, who gave five solos, re- 
ceived but one encore, and M. Salignac one. M. Lassalle 
and Madame Yebba also sang, the latter making her first 
appearance on this occasion; and Mr. Richard Burmeister 
rendered two selections on the piano. 


The story-telling evening of the Barnard Club was an 
unqualified success, if numbers and enthusiasm can be 
taken as an indication. The club-rooms were thronged 
with the members and their guests, probably several hun- 
dred people being present. The star raconteurs of the 
evening were Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, who gave one 
of her inimitable dialect tales, and Mr. Frank Stockton, 
who told the story of ‘‘ The Bishop’s Ghost.” There was 
further entertainment in the shape of music, recitations, 
and supper, and the party did not break up until well 
after midnight. 


Miss Elizabeth M. Clark, or, as she is known in the Salva- 
tion Army, ‘‘ Captain Clark,” is a rather remarkable young 
woman quite apart from her connection with the Salva- 
tionists. She is a great-niece of Bishop Clark, of Rhode 
Island, the presiding bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
House of Bishops, and is the daughter of a clergyman of 
the Dutch Reformed Church. She prepared for college 
at Wellesley, spent three years at Bryn-Mawr, and then 
went abroad and entered the University of Zurich, where 
she devoted herself to the study of Teutonic philology. 
While there she met General Booth, and had her interest 
aroused in the Army, although she did not join it until 
some time later. She does editorial work on Army publi- 
cations in addition to her other duties. 


Hot gingerbread is one of the especial attractions of- 
fered at the Afternoon Tea-Room at 291 Fifth Avenue, 
and this, with the other advantages of the place, keeps 
the pretty room crowded even in the busy holiday times. 
Three hundred guests a day are not an unusual record, 
and the uniform excellence of everything served by the 
managers is probably the cause of the many petitions 
proffered to them of late that they should have an early 
breakfast for bachelors and business men and women who 
lack a home in which to secure a well-cooked, daintily 
served meal at the beginning of the om This proposal 
is now under consideration, and there is a fair prospect 
that the suggestion may take a definite shape early in 
the year. 


‘The Day of Sarah Bernhardt,” recently held in Paris 
in honor of the great actress, was celebrated by hundreds 
of prominent Parisians. There was a luncheon served to 
six hundred guests, to which Madame Bernhardt came on 
the arm of Sardou, and a grand demonstration at her own 
theatre, the Renaissance, in the evening. Poems in her 
honor were read by Francois Coppée, Catulle Mendés, and 
others, and the only drawback to the joy of the occasion 
was found in the refusal of the French government to 
grant to ‘‘the divine Sarah” the red ribbon of the Legion 
of Honor. 


The pitfalls of the English language are never more ap- 
parent than when they encompass the feet of the foreign- 
er. A New York woman received a letter the other day 
from a German friend, acknowledging the receipt of some 
music. With painstaking effort the donor was kindly, if 
rather unintelligibly, told that ‘‘ Lena has learned to gam- 
ble the piece; we listen to bethink us of you.” 


For ten years Mrs. Celia M. Arthur has been a success- 
ful general shopping and commission agent, and this work, 
which she does con amore, has brought her into close rela- 
tions with so many women in town and out that she has 
now added to her former business a subscription-room for 
ladies. It is meant chiefly for the benefit of shoppers, and 
affords them a place where they can rest, write notes, re- 
ceive parcels, etc. Here they may also have the services 
of a manicure, of a bootblack, and the comfort of a bath 
and of a cup of tea or coffee, may use the telephone or 
telegraph, order cabs, and consult the directory or railway 
guilen The rooms, which are spacious and attractive, 
are at 146 Fifth Avenue, and the subscription price is 
moderate exough to put it within the reach of most women, 
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Gompasetinel few le know anything of the ‘‘ Isa- 
bella pimeth,” a haoe ine the aged and ‘ sick, with- 
out to creed, sex, or nationality.” It was establish- 
ed at Astoria, Long Island, in 1875, by the late Mrs, Anna 
Ottendorfer, as a home for indigent women, in accordance 
with the wishes of her dead daughter, Isabella. When 
the institution outgrew its bounds, as was very soon the 
case, it was incorporated as a new home, to which could be 
admitted old men, chronic invalids, and convalescents, and 
removed to the upper part of this city, at Amsterdam 
Avenue and 190th Street. After its completion it was 
presented to the society as a free gift by Oswald Otten- 
dorfer, and ever since then it has continued its good work. 
During ‘the last year it has accommodated over five hun- 
dred inmates. 


One of the officials of the prison service of the State says 
that the Bertillon scheme of identification is being resorted 
to in the case of persons other than criminals, is well 
known, the Bertillon is a system of measurements through 
which the absolute identification of a criminal who has 
once been registered by it is assured. The measurements 
are quickly taken by an instrument invented for the pur- 

se by Bertillon,a Frenchman, Since August last this 

tate has adopted the process, and already in the depart- 
ment at Albany the unassailable metric fac-similes of more 
than three thousand criminals are filed away. 

The general public has, it seems, also become interested 
in the idea, and a growing number of men, private citizens 
of unsullied character, have voluntarily gone through the 
Bertillon ordeal. The records-thus obtained they have 
a to their families to preserve, in case of their sudden 

eath away from home, and under circumstances which 
might muke identification of their bodies difficult or impos- 
sible. This may seem a grewsome sort of a keepsake to 
a timid or fanciful wife, but most women to-day are too 
sensible to regard it as other than a possibly valuable pos- 
session, A further statement made in this connection b 
the same official, relating to the translation of Bertillon’s 
work, is juteresting. A translation was done at Sing Sing 
by the convicts. Afterwardsa second translation was made 
by other persons for purposes of comparison, and the con- 
vict rendition was found to be the more accurate. 


‘*My funniest experience on the homeward trip from 
Southampton,” says a woman who has lately completed 
the latter, “ was the singing, one evening, of negro melodies 
by a young Englishman who crossed with us. He con- 
vulsed his audience, most of whom were Americans, and 
several Southerners, not by his success, but his want of 
it. An Englishman enltating a Southern darky is as out 
of place as a Scotchman at a circus. This one sang ‘ Lin- 
ger longer, Lou,’ and *I climbed to hebben on the golden 
stair,’ with a rich Irish brogue that was the more amusing 
because it was given with the confident air of being a per- 
fect mimicry of a plantation singer.” 


Far up town in New York city, at the corner of St. 
Nicholas Avenue and 159th Street, upon a part of the old 
Jumel estate, stand ogee pe cypress-trees. They are 
all that remain of the gift of four hundred young cy- 
press-trees sent by the Khedive of Faye to Napoieon I. 
for the adornment of the gardens of the Tuileries. They 
reached Paris just after the Emperor’s downfall, and 
Stephen Jumel, who was Napoleon’s enthusiastic admirer, 
bought the saplings from the French government to save 
them from destruction, brought them to this country, and 
apa them at the gateway of the great Jumel place. 

any have died, others have been destroyed by vandals, 
but enough remain to make a stately show in the midst 
of the incongruous rubbish of a vacant city lot. 


There are said to be only two colored sisterhoods in the 
United States, the Oblates of Baltimore and the Congre- 

ation of the Sisters of the Holy Family in New Orleans. 

he mother home of the latter order is on the site of the 
old Orleans Theatre, famous i. —_ past for its quadroon 
balls; and the old ballroom, which was used a while for a 
chapel, now serves as a dormitory. The order dates back 
to 1848, and the women who founded it belonged to the 
class known as free-women of color. Their object origi- 
nally was to instruct ignorant colored women in their 
religious duties, but the work broadened as the years 
went on, until now there are included under the charge of 
the order a home for aged and infirm women and men, an 
asylum for girls, an asylum for boys, an academy for girls, 
and four day schools for children, of both sexes. There 
are sixty-five sisters in the community. 


Miss Anna Millar holds one of the most important 
managerial positions in the country. As manager of the 
pers Orchestral Association, with Theodore Thomas 

d his great corps of musicians under her control, she is 
a big factor in the musical world, and, as the chosen ad- 
ministrator of the influential business men who give the 
orchestra its ‘‘ backing,” she is in a position calling for 
business ability and tact, such as are demanded of few wo- 
men in the land. The detail of her work is enormous, 
full of complications, and ane much tact, foresight, 
and cleverness. All tours of the orchestra are planned 
under her direction and made under her personal super- 
vision. All soloists are engaged by her, and their book- 
ings made with the orchestra. All the emergencies 
which arise in connection with public performances 
rest with her for settlement. All the my details of 
ticket-selling, programme-printing, railway transportation, 
advertising in many mediums, hiring of halls for concerts 
en route, and caring for the musicians while on the tours— 
all these th and many others are part of her supervis- 
ing work, the grace and pleasantness with which she 
keeps this complicated whole moving are equalled only 
by the ability of her financial administration. She is the 
best manager the orchestra has had, from every stand- 
point, and she is a young woman, notwithetandin her 
wisdom. Miss Millar is a business woman, but she is 
also an artist. She looks upon her financial methods as 
means to an end, and that end the furthering of musical 
art, and especially its success in Chicago. She is known, 
too, to ey a struggling artist as a benefactress whose 
influence, kind] pare has helped him to a footing. 
She is, in a word, as great a credit to her sex and her race 
as there is in Chicago; but so modest and retiring withal 
that few people comprebend what is behind it when they 
idly notice on their concert poccreemaes, Theodore Thomas, 
Conductor; Miss Anna Millar, Manager. 





A SHYLOCK OF THE SAND HILLS. 


LAN HORT, the young attorney, went to the Sand 
f Hills every few months to look after his sheep, which 
Jim Doud kept for him on the range, just beyond Hopper. 
Truth to tell, sheep do not need so much-looking after as 
Alan Hort inclined to give them. But who shall complain 
of a careful shepherd? Moreover, there was no one to 
find fault with his absence from home, he being a bachelor, 
far from his native place; if he chose to travel across the 
State to a desolate station on the Burington, and ride 
forty-eight miles through the grazing country on the top 
seat of the stage, with Bill Leisge, the driver, it was the 
b ISiINCSs ¢ f no one 

There are men in the State who run down to Omaha 
every few weeks, or who even go as far as Chicago, just 
for a touch of metropolitan life. There are others who go 
twice a year to the Big Horn Mountains for game. Alan 
Hort went to the Sand Hills to see his sheep. Taste, as 
most persons have noticed, differ 

He went down the week before Christmas, the last year 
of the great drought, and took his trunk with him. No 
one but his landlady noticed that he took his trunk—in 
fact, it was borne upon him more than it ever had been be 
fore that there was no one to notice anything he did. Not 
to be interfered with in the least will break a man’s heart 
if it is continued long enough and the man is as sociable 
in his inclinations as Alan Hort 

It was snowing when he got off in the early morning at 
Wild Grape Creek, after a night’s heavy sleep on the Pull 
man, The wind was blowing persistently, as, indeed, it 
always did at Wild Grape Creek. The young attorney 
buttoned his coat carefully about him, gathered up his 
travelling blanket and bag, and stepped on the platform. 
He was expecting some one, who presently pushed forward. 

Well, Mr. Hort, here yeh are again—here yeb are! 

Glad t’ see yeh! Th’ folks ‘ll be glad, too Come t’ see 
about them sheep, eh?” 


BY ELIA W. PEATTIE. 


The man showed two rows of amiable-looking teeth, 
and Hort flushed scarlet as he grasped his hand 

‘*Come, now, Mr. Leisge; don’t be too hard on me. 
I’ve come down to see what you're going to do for Christ- 
mas. You can’t get rid of me under a week, and I've 
brought my trunk along.” 

** Well, now!” cried Bill Leisage, as he took the trunk 
check out of the young man’s hand—‘‘ well, now, yeh 
don’t mean it! So yel’ve brought Christmas along with 
yeh? Well, that’s all right, but yeh won't find none down 
here, now, I ken tell yeh!” 

Why not?” 

‘*Why not? I tell yeh there ain’t money in Hopper to 
buy plums f’r a puddin’! No, n’r stuffin’ f'r a doll-baby! 
Hopper’s cleaned out. Two years ago, at’th’ beginnin’ of 
th’ drought, we thought we wus bad off. Last year we 
said we wus at the end of our string. This year we know 
we are. Why, man, I tell yeh—mind, I ain't complainin’ 
f'r myself—there’s families round Hopper ’ain’t got clothes 
t’ look decent in, let alone havin’ enough t’ keep out th’ 
cold. Th’ women hide when a man goes to th’ house, f’r 
they ain’t fit t’ be seen. It’s a fact, Mr. Hort. It’s God’s 
truth! An’ there’s stoves where th’ fires ’ain’t been light- 
ed more’n an hour a day, t’ cook th’ one meal by, this 
whole season! Yes, sir!” 

His companion was silent, his face horror-stricken. 

‘‘Well,cum on! Et breakfast on th’ cars, I suppose? 
We ain't likely t’ get nothingmore till we git home. What 
yeh got in yer pockets? Apples? That's good. An’ yer 
pipe’s handy? I’ve got somethin’ t’ warm us, an’ ma put 
up a fev sandwiches las’ night before I started. Th’ stage 
is round t’ th’ usual place. I'll hev th’ trunk over. You 
go git up on th’ seat.” 

Hort climbed to the high seat at the front of the wagon, 
and rolled himself in his blankets, leaving to Leisge the 
whole of the pieced bedquilt which served to keep the 
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biting winds from contact with his legs. The mail-bag 
lay under his feet, and Bill soon had the trunk put in the 
back of the wagon, making room for it by pushing up a 
seat, which he could easily do, as there were no other 
passengers. 

**How have things been going with you?” asked the 
young man, chessdoly, pulling his cap down over his ears. 

**Goin’?” echoed the stage-driver. ‘‘ D’ yeh call it go- 
in’? Things haven’t been goin’, unless yeh call it goin’ fur 
a horse t’ slip backward down an icy hill. L’Hommedieu 
’s rowellin’ me deep—rowellin’ me deep, sir.” 

‘*He’s driving the spurs in, is he? Well, L’Hommedieu 
is a man of no mean talent. That is, he’sa man of talent- 
ed meanness.” 

Leisge roared at this. 

“You've hit it!” he cried. ‘‘ You’ve got him! That’s 
his description.” 

** What's he been doing now?” asked Hort. 

“It ain’t ‘now,’ that I know of, any more than any time. 
He’s got his brand on every one of us, that’s all. We be- 
long to him. He owns me along with the rest.” 

He drew his gloves up higher, to cover his red wrists. 
Bill was wearing no overcoat this winter, but he had his 
other coat buttoned up tight under his chin and his cap 
pulled well down about his ears. 

‘*There’s plenty of men in our community went to 
L’Hommedieu and solicited business with him; but I didn’t. 
First he comes to me an’ makes a proposal to go shares on 
sheep. ‘ Yeh’re to put in whut yeh ken,’ he says, ‘an’ I'll 
put in five hundred; and yeh’re t’ look after ’em, an’ 
half th’ increase is t be yourn.’ Well, I put in all I had. 
I hed begun savin’ it when] wus fifteen. It wentin them 
sheep T Senimadion ‘d got a reputation f’r makin’ mon- 
ey, an’ I jumped at th’ chance of goin’ in with him. My 
wife wont so eager about it. She’s Scotch,an’canny. I 
often say t’ her, ‘Janet, yelh’re canny.’ ‘It may be,’ she 
says, ‘but I’m right.’ An’ she mostly is. 
Well, th’ winter wus a bitter one. When 
lamb-time come round there wus a late snow- 
storm. It killed even the wild-plum buds. 
There wont no increase, an’ L’Hommedieu 
got th’ sheep—every woolly back of ’em! 
He had a contrack, an’ he showed it, an’ it 
give him th’ sheep. Folks laughed. They 
said they guessed I wus th’ sheep, an’ Janet 
said I wus led to th’ slaughter all right 
enough. She said I didn’t read the contrack. 
Well, I know what he said, an’ I know what 
hedid! They wont th’ same by a long shot. 
That’s how it begun. I lost everything. 
Then I moved t’ town. It wus worth while 
livin’ out there solitary when there wus some- 
thin’ t’ look forward to, but after everything 
wus gone, I said to Janet we might as well 
live in town an’ git whut we could out of 
life. I wus anxious t’ git her down where 
she could see folks. Th’ truth is, she wus 
made f’r a different kin’ o’ life from anything 
I've ever been able t’ give ’er. So I moved 
t’ town, an’ traded th’ farm f’r Barrow’s ole 
tavern, an’ went into th’ hotel business. I 
furnished it, an’ gave my note fur th’ things. 
As I'd bin drivin’ th’ stage s’ long, it stood v’ 
reason that I could git mos’ folks travellin’ 
this way t' put up with me. I met two of 
th’ notes. Then th’ droughtcame on. There 
‘ain’t bin any money t’ speak of in th’ coun- 
try f'rmonths. An’now who do you think’s 
bought up them notes?” 

There was nothing for Hort to do but ex- 
claim, ‘‘L’Hommedieu!” with all the em- 
phasis appropriate to the magnitude of the 
catastrophe. 

“That's it!” cried Bill, much gratified at 
the perspicacity of his friend. ‘‘ That's it! 
L’Hommedieu’s got em—th’ notes is his! An’ 
he’s a-rowellin’ me deep!” 

They had quitted the town long since. 
About them, as far as the eye could see, rose 
the rolling, billowy hummocks of the sand- 
hill country. Leisge found his way along 
the road with the instinct of a bird, for over 
the prints of hoofs and wheels the sand 
closed in like water, leaving no mark. 

The dry tumble-weeds, round and large as 
bushel baskets, drifted briskly about in the 
winter wind, and now and then a whole com- 
pany of them raced down the draws between 
the hills like a flock of frightened sheep. 

‘*When I wus a boy,” said Leisge, smiling 
through his weather-bleached beard, ‘‘ them 
things used t’ be my playfellers,” and he 
pointed his whip at a dusky billow of the 
airy light weeds as they bounded on down 
the road with the agility of something alive 
and mischievous. ‘‘I tended sheep all th’ 
day long, season in an’ season out. Some- 
times me an’ Nip, th’ wolf-houn’, slep’ in th’ 
tent fur weeks together. It wus as quiet as 
if God hadn’t got round t’ makin’ noise, an’ 
me an’ him used t’ chase th’ tumble-weeds 
down th’ draws t’ pass th’ time away. It 
used t’ make us both laugh! Yeh’ve heard 
adog laugh, ’ain’t yeh? Sometimes he bark- 
ed an’ I hollered, jus’ t’ git up some noise. 
An’ sometimes we was glad t’ see an eagle, 
even though there wuz young lambs. Yes, 
sir. even an eagle in th’ sky wuz company.” 

Alan Hort looked at him with understand- 
ing eyes, and the stage-driver went on. 

‘“*I wus a lonesome little feller. Father 
an’ mother got worn out when I wuz alittle 
chap not much beyond walkin’, an’ they wus 
buried somewheres out in th’ hummocks, f’r 
they wus th’ first in th’ county t’ die, an’ we 
didn’t have a graveyard proper then. Th’ 
hummocks drifted, so ’s I wont sure where 
they wus buried, an’ I didn’t hev even a 
grave t’ visit. Ijus’ grew up with th’ sheep; 
an’ when I think whut a fool I’ve bin, a-fol- 
lerin’ where others led, I ’most conclude I 
wus suckled by an’ ole ewe in th’ sand bills.’ 

(Continued on page 10, Sujyplement.) 
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THE NEW PIN-CUSHION. 


7 EW fads in fancy-work are the delight 
LN of every woman, particularly at this 
time of the year, when in many instances it 
is desired to give a piece of one’s own handi- 
work instead of some gift bought from the 
shops. Bags and pin-cushions are always 
useful, and now there are the prettiest possi- 
ble pin-cushions to be made up out of old 
bits of brocade and ribbon and gold or silver 
cord, which need only taste in the choosing 
of the colors to combine and dainty stitches 
to be exceedingly pretty. 

Rather in the shape of tomatoes are the 
Princess of Teck cushions—so-called, it is 
said, because the Princess was the first to 
make them. They are made of several pieces 
of material joined very neatly together like 
patch-work, and they must not measure more 
than a band’s-breadth in circumference. At 
every place where they are joined together 
they are tied tightly down with a strong 
linen thread, and just in the middle the bot- | 
tom and top are drawn quite together, so 
there is the deep hole in the centre. This is 
difficult to do, and only the strongest linen 
thread will make it possible. Around the 
outside, half-way down, there must again be 
in indentation, and each and every indenta- 
tion must be covered with a gold or silver 
cord. 

It is quite surprising what charming re- 
sults can be gotten with the combining of 
handsome bits of brocade and the careful 
stuffing of the cushion. Bran is the best of 
anything for this purpose, as cotton is too 
hard. It is supposed to be necessary to 
every well-appointed dressing-table to have 
four or five of these little cushions, into which 
the little stick-pins are put, or hat-pins, or 
the new brooches. So many pins are indis- 
pensable now that it is much more desirable | 
to have a different cushion for each kind, | 
and of course these fill the required needs, 
and at the same time are pretty in them- 
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Walter Baker & Co: 








Absolutely Pure. 


Delicious. 
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Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 

DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 
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The great popularity and general 
use of the Royal Baking Powder 
attest its superiority. 





It is absolutely pure and wholesome. 
It is combined from the most approved and _ healthful 
ingredients. 
It makes the finest flavored, most tender, delicious, and 
wholesome food. 
Absolutely Pure. It has greater leavening strength than any other baking 


powder, and is therefore the most economical. 
It never loses its strength, but will keep fresh and of full leavening power until used. 


It acts slowly in the dough, so that none of its strength is lost before the baking 
is completed. 


It makes food that will keep sweet, moist, and fresh longer, or that may be 
eaten hot and fresh with impunity. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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BY 


MARY E. WILKINS 


JEROME—A POOR MAN 


After The Play 


or, in fact, anywhere, at any hour, one can make delicious Bouillon from 
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A new novel, begins in Harper's 


Extracto BEEF. 


Requires only the addition of boiling water and a pinch of salt, It’s the 
matter of a moment. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


WEEKLY in the issue of January 2d. 


MADELON. A Novel. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


16mo, 











PEMBROKE. A Novel. Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
























JANE FIELD. A Novel. Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 


Remodeling a Gown 


becomes a pleasing occupation, provided it was stitched 
on a Singer Automatic. The elastic seam made 
by this machine is perfectly safe when locked, but can 
be taken apart in an instant when unlocked. Thus its 
use is especially desirable for the clever woman who 
wishes to make over a garment so that it may conform 
to the changing styles. Whether in the hands of the 
amateur or the expert, this simple bit of mechanism is 
the most convenient and effective of any. 

Having all the advantages claimed for other ‘‘auto- 
matic’’ sewing machines, the Silent Singer has 
many points of preference that can easily be 
demonstrated by comparison. Of faultless con- 
struction and finish, it is absolutely the lightest- 
running, the simplest and most compact. It is more easily 
threaded, and its parts are better protected from dust. 
The broad treadle better promotes the health and 
comfort of the operator, because it is lower and the posi- 
tion of the feet can be changed at will. These points are 
worthy careful consideration by those of delicate health 
or unaccustomed to continuous use of a sewing machine. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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YOUNG LUCRETIA, and Other 
Stories. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A HUMBLE ROMANCE, and Other 
Stories. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$i 25. 


A NEW ENGLAND NUN, and 
Other Stories. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25. 


GILES COREY, YEOMAN. 
trated. 


Illus- 
32mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 


Mary E. Wilkins writes of New England 
country life, analyzes New England country 
character, with the skill and deftness of one 
who knows it through and through, and yet 
never forgets that, while realistic, she is first 
and last an artist.—Boston Advertiser, 
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LEICHNER’ ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 
Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 


A strong, brisk story of international adven- 
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A SHYLOCK OF THE SAND HILLS, 
(Continued from page 8.) e 


The snow had almost ceased falling. Warm wafts of 
air blew fitfully down the draws. Hort whistled cheer- 
fully to mitigate the solemnity of the spaces about him. 

“Well,” he said at length, interrupting his own tune, 
‘it's a great blessing you got the wife you did, Mr. Leisge, 
and—and the daughter.” 

‘Now wont that peculiar?” asked Leisge, with child- 
like frankness. ‘‘ Did you ever hear of anything like it? 
How d'yeh suppose it happened?” 

Hort laughed till he started the echoes. 

‘‘I’m blest if I know,” he said; ‘‘an’ if you don’t, 
there's nobody does.” 

Leisge began to talk about the neighbors. 

‘** Bill Williams, the Welshman, got married last week. 
This is his fourth. She’sa Swede. He asked her if she 
would do th’ chores if he would do the knittin’. She said 
she preferred doin’ chores  knittin’, So she looks after 
things, an’ he sits by th’ fire an’ knits stockin’s an’ jackets 
f’r th’ two of ’em, and sings songs in a heathen tongue. 
By gosh, though, but he’s got a fine beller! Yeh kin hear 
Bill Williams a-bellerin’ above any storm thet blows. He 
says his ancestors wus sea-captains, an’ I guess they must 
hey bin. When they wus home from their voyages, he 
says, they knitted. Bill says he can’t hev th’ sea, but he 
ken hev the knittin’, an’ it keeps him from gettin’ too 
homesick. ‘Tain’t often we hev a mist in these parts, but 
we had one awhile ago, an’ it actually hung t th’ groun’ 
an’ reached as high as yeh could see—a sort of queer blue, 
like buttermilk, an’ I come drivin’ over th’ hummocks, an’ 
I heerd Bill Williams a-bellerin’ in his heathen tongue. 
By-an’-by I come up with him, an’ he wus tossin’ up his 
arms an’ shoutin’ out his song, an’ he calls to me: ‘ Leisge, 
it’s th’ sea! It’s th’ sea! Them’s the waves! By-an’-by 
th’ mist will lift, an’ I shall see th’ waves a-dancin’ in th’ 
sunlight!’ An’ he fell t’ bellerin’ again an’ a-tossin’ up 
his arms. ‘Bill Williams,’ says I, ‘yehr wits is gone.’ 
‘ Bill Leisge,’ says he, ‘no they ain't! Some men pertends 
one thing an’ some pertends another, an’ they all pertend 
whut they likes best. I like best t’ pertend this is the sea. 
Oh, Bill Leisge!’ says he, earnest, an’ shakin’ his big head 
at me, ‘1 wish yeh could understand th’ glorious words of 
th’ song I’m a-singin’!’ An’ off he went again, a-bellerin’, 
an’ I druv on.” 

The day began to look quite gay. The air cleared; blue 
shadows showed on the snow; the horizon grew purple, 
and just above it was a wavering, transparent band of 
moving air. 

** That's th’ wind,” explained Leisge. ‘‘There’s them as 
say they can’t see th’ wind, but I tell ‘em it’s because they 
don’t know how.” 

** You remember that mirage we saw last time we went 
out,” said Hort. ‘‘ There was a grove of cottonwoods, 
right side up, with their trunks becoming invisible two 
feet from the earth. How do you account for the trees 
not being inverted? Usually in a mirage trees stand on 
their heads, don’t they?” 

‘Oh, very likely. But if the air ken make ’em turn one 
summerset, it ken make ’em turn two, I suppose. I guess 
I'll light my pipe.” Hort followed his example. 

** You're all well at home, I hope,” he said, suddenly, as 
if the idea had just occurred to him. Leisge nodded, and 
became very uncommunicative. A gentle smile curled 
his lips under his ragged beard, and he looked up at the 
young man from the corners of his eyes. Hort flushed 
and smoked hard. The horses were in fine spirits from 
the keen air and brightening sunshine, and covered the 
ground rapidly. All the houses passed were of sod. As 
the stage went by, the doors would be opened, and at the 
crack would appear a vertical line of faces, with that of 
the youngest child at the bottom. Leisge always sent a 
cheery greeting out to such a group, and now and then 
stopped to deliver a package or a letter 

Soon after noon they struck a sort of mesa, on which one 
weather - worn hut huddled as close as possible to the 
ground out of which it had been fashioned. Leisge reined 
in his horses 

‘I'm goin’ in here,” he said; ‘‘ better come in.” 

Hort, thinking to warm himself, accepted the invita- 
tion. A tall thin girl in a green silk opera-cloak opened 
the door to them. Hort could see that she wore no stock- 
ings, and her clothing under the cloak looked scanty in- 
deed. Her shoes were of patent-leather, pointed at the toes. 

Leisge gave an angry flip at the silken garment 

‘* Look at that!’ he exclaimed. ‘ That's th’ kind o’ stuff 
“h’ relief hes been sendin’ us drought-sufferers! Why, I 
know one man with ten children who drew a swallow-tail 
coat an’ a peir o' linen breeches!” 

A woman lay on the bed groaning with rheumatism. 
About her cuddled three children trying to keep warm by 
the mere accretion of their united animal heat and the 
scanty bed-covering. The woman raised herself and smiled 
apologetically 

‘You men ought not to come in,” she said. ‘* You see 
how we are; we—” 

“Now thet’s all right, Mis’ Vickory, thet’s all right! 
Th’ county sent down a bag o’ flour an’a bag o’ coal, an’ 
here they be. There, madam; now yeh ken hev a fire an’ 
some bread. An’ here's a little yeast an’ salt an’ tea an’ 
sugar thet Barbara sent th’ money f’r an’ said I wus t’ git 
yeh, an’ Mis’ Leisge she sent her regards, an’ said if yeh 
wanted one of th’ children t’ stay with her a bit, to send 
one along “ 

Barbara Leisge is the best girl I know,” said the wo 
man. ‘*Except’’—she interrupted herself—‘‘this poor 
child.” She held out one swollen hand toward the pale 
girl in the opera-cloak. ‘‘ This girlisa martyr. You tell 
your wife I'm thankful for her invitation, but I'll keep 
them all here with me until—” She hesitated, and her 
daughter put her fingers on her lips. Leisge blustered out 
protests that she would be well and strong yet and work- 
ing for the children, but the girl shook her head at him, 
and he ceased, abashed. One of the children began to 
scramble out from the bed. He was a boy of four, with 
i pinched and purple face. His large black eyes, full of 
i child’s terrible tragedies, fixed themselves on Alan Hort 
with intense serutiny 

You ain't him,” he said, sorrowfully 

“Who?” said Hort, too interested to be grammatical. 

“Santy Claus. Sister said he was snowed up. But 
when you come, I thought you might be him.” 

*Snowed up? Santa Claus?” 

‘L told him so — well, because — you know why,” ex- 
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lained the girl, flushing; and looking down at her patent- 
fouiber boots. ‘‘I couldn’t bear to have him disap- 
pointed.” : 

**Oh,” cried Hort,‘‘I see! How stupid of me not to 
have understood!” 

The little fellow, with chattering teeth, was creeping 
back under the bedclothes again. Hort snatched him 
out and tossed him in the air. 

“It’s a mistake!” he cried, cheerfully. ‘‘ They did say 
so. They sent your sister word that it was so. But it’s 
a mistake. That is to say, he’s been dug out. Leisge, for 
God's sake, build a fire.” 

Hort put the boy through a series of startling gymnas- 
tic exercises, incidentally slapping and rubbing his little 
body. 

After a few moments there was a genial crackling in 
the stove, and the children got down before it, all save 
the tall girl, who was too proud to admit how her body 
yearned for the warmth. She stood erect, straight and 
sullen as an Indian, with her trumpery mantle wrapped 
about her. She followed a signal which Hort gave her, 
however, and left the house with him. 

“T bought this at one of the stations,” he said, ‘‘ because 
I thought some little child would like it.” He drew from 
his pocket a preposterous monkey climbing with auto- 
matic and convulsive actions up a pink stick. ‘‘ And here 
are apples,” he said, drawing out half a dozen bright red 
ones. “ And you can have my knife. It isn’t much, but 
it will give you an excuse for hanging up his stocking.” 

The girl took them in silence. The tears were in her 
proud young eyes; the wind crept through her thin gar- 
ments to the marrow of her bones. Hort impulsively 
threw one arm across her shoulders. 

‘**Comrade,” he said, ‘ you’re fighting well! God bless 
you! Things must be better with you soon—they must 
be. Anyhow, there’s to be a fire in the stove the rest of 
the winter. I'll see to that.” 

‘** But there is another fire that must soon go out,” said 
the girl. Leisge opened the door to come out, and she 
pointed a prophetic finger within at the couch on which 
her mother lay. ‘‘Itis there,” she said. ‘‘ That will soon 
die, that fire. And we can never light that again.” 

Hort thought of a line he might have quoted, but he 
was silent. 

‘**We must see that die out, we children, and then we 
will be alone.” 

Hort’s words choked in the utterance. 

‘* Brave comrade,” he murmured,after a moment, ‘‘ keep 
up your heart! After the night comes the morning.” 

Leisge came up to them. 

‘*Don’'t yeh worry, Annie,” he blustered, the tears on 
his rough cheeks. ‘‘ You an’ th’ children are welcome 
with Mis’ Leisge an’ Barbara any time. Now don't 
worry.” 

“Oh,” said the girl, passionately, ‘* don’t I know any of 
you would give what you could, or do anything in your 
power? But you can’t share with others this year. It 
isn’t for myself alone that I worry; it’s—” Her voice 
broke. She gently flung off Hort’s arm and rushed back 
to the house. On the threshold she paused a moment and 
waved a tragic farewell. The silken cloak fluttered in 
the wind for an instant,showing the rags beneath, and the 
door closed behind her. She shut herself in alone with 
her feeble fires. 

“‘L’Hommedieu’s had a finger in that pie too,” said 
Leisge, as the men drove on. “ He ain't responsible f’r th’ 
whole of it, but he’s done a good half.” 

The sun was a red ball on the horizon when Hopper 
was reached. The town lay in a dimple of the hills, and 
once over the brow of the hummock, the whole town was 
as apparent to the eye as the town of cards which a child 
builds on the carpet. 

This day, the instant that the top of the hill was at- 
tained, the fact was revealed that before Bill Leisge’s 
“hotel” stood all his lares and penates—his bar and count- 
er, his stoves and beds, his chairs and tables, his dishes and 
ledgers—there they all were out in the road, over which 
the blood-red sun was throwing a spectacular glare. The 
towns-people stood about. Bill's three evicted boarders 
sat in a row on the wind-swept veranda, true to the tradi- 
tions of hotel boarders, and apparently determined to se- 
cure all the distinction possible from their relation to the 
catastrophe; and at the top of the steps, watching for the 
coach, were Bill's wife and daughter. 

Bill stood upon his seat and swore some great oaths. 

** What the devil does it mean?” said Hort. 

‘**L’Hommedieu!” retorted Bill. 

The horses stopped at their accustomed stand. The 
eyes of both men turned to the two women at the top of 
the steps. They waited there, for the steps were so lit- 
tered with their household goods that they could not rea- 
dily descend. Mrs. Leisge’s stern Scotch face was set in 
harder lines than usual, but she stood looking proudly 
over the heads of the people below, with her old shawl 
wrapped about her with the unconscious grace of a wo- 
man who has descended from those who wore the tartan. 
Barbara had one arm about her, and stood in the attitude 
of an athlete, her feet firmly planted and her chest thrown 
out. She gave one an idea of force and indignation. Her 
yellow hair escaped from her little red quilted hood, and 
blew about a face which seemed even more Scotch than 
her mother’s,as if the old racial traits were asserting them- 
selves with atavistic determination as they saw themselves 
in danger of extinction. Her slim, girlish figure was but- 
toned up neatly in along gray cloak. Hort leaped up the 
steps, hat in hand, to where she was, and in spite of the 
crowd and the occasion, the two stood in silence for a mo- 
ment, gazing. 

Mrs. Leisge was explaining the sudden levying of the 
writ, the forced seizure and taking out of the furniture. 

‘**But it’s impossible!” cried Hort. ‘*There’s no law 
that will permit him to do anything of the kind!” 

‘But he has done it,” responded Barbara. ‘‘ He al- 
ways does what he wants. The law doesn’t matter out 
here, very likely. Anyhow, I never saw it of use to any 
one but that old gray wolf.” 

She pointed one finger to L’ Hommedieu, who came walk- 
ing down the street. Behind him trundled two wagons. 

** Barbara!” cried her father and mother together, re- 
provingly. But Barbara, though ordinarily a dutiful 
daughter, stood, if possible,a little more firmly on her 
feet, and kept her finger pointing at the man. 

“ Look at him!” she said, loud enough for all the peo- 
»le to hear. ‘* There is he! There is the old gray wolf! 

Ve have plenty of wolf-hunts in this country, but no one 
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ever hunts him! No one said a word or lifted a hand to 
stop him when he put my poor old father’s things out 
here in the road, though they knew he had no right to do 
so. I'm not blaming them much, for this is a sheep coun- 
try, and all the men in it are like sheep. They bleat and 
die. It is also a wolf country, and he is the wolf, and he 
eats us!” 

The Leisges were mortified beyond words. The little 
crowd was amazed, and as L’Hommedieu pushed into its 
midst, shrank visibly from his displeasure. He stopped 
still, listening to the girl, and showing every fang as he 
did so. His long iron-gray hair blew about his face, and 
his eyes fixed themselves on her with a look of cruelty 
and hatred. 

‘*I have only my tongue to use,” she said, returning 
his look unfalteringly, ‘‘so I use it. Itis the only weapon 
a woman has, but you needn’t think I'd stop at that if I 
had any means of doing more damage.” 

“You have me,” said Alan Hort, quietly. ‘‘ You might 
use me. I’m here to be of service to you. What is it 
you want done?” 

*‘Done? I want the right done. Is it right for that 
man to take away our things as soon as he has served pa- 
pers upon us? Was it right for him to wait till father 
was away and then turn us out? If father had not got 
home sooner than usual, al! that stuff would be in those 
wagons by this time. You say it was not right. Then 
why is he not arrested? Is there somet!:ing about him 
that is different from other men? Any one else in this 
town can be arrested, but he never can be. I’ve seen him 
do things like this for years—yes, and much worse things. 
Is there no law in this country? Or are there no men?” 

L’Hommedieu stood still, fascinated. A man began to 
edge toward the outskirts of the crowd. It was the sher- 
iff. Hort saw and stopped him. The people dropped 
back from the steps. They were afraid of L’Hommedieu’s 
displeasure. As for the sheriff, he owed him more than 
he could ever pay. 

**It shall be as you wish,” said Alan Hort to Barbara. 
“Tf you want the rusty wheels of justice oiled, I will do 
it. Only,as you see—” He pointed to the timid crowd, 
to the shrinking sheriff, and L’Hommedieu, with his smil- 
ing and triumphant mien. For answer, Barbara gave an 
emphatic nod to her head. 

The wheels of justice did indeed creak and groan, but 
that night L’Hommedieu would have slept in the little 
box they were pleased to call a jail bad not a number of 
the men he had injured most united to bail him out. 

There are men who are born to be dictators. The the- 
atre of their actions may be half of Europe or only a ham- 
let of America’s western plains, but the spirit that dom- 
inates is the same. The lover does not treasure his 
mistress’s favors nor the miser love his gold more than 
the dictator does his power. The passion grows with 
the passing years. It feeds on vanity, is mated with greed, 
and begets cruelty. 

L’Hommedieu, who had come among the people of 
Hopper a small sheep-raiser, had become their dictator. 
Whether he meant to be such when he selected that iso 
lated hamlet for his abiding-place or not, no one had any 
means of telling. He lived alone in his orderly sod house, 
edited the weekly paper, lent money at two per cent. a 
month to men in distress, and dominated the community. 
Moreover, his dictation was respected, or at least his love 
of power was flattered. L’Hommedieu represented the 
golden calf to Hopper, and how men bow before that is a 
story old as Israel. The very men who hated him most 
asked advice of him. Those who had suffered most at his 
hands appeared to be flattered if he talked with them upon 
the street. They gave him credit for strength. They 
mistook his malevolency for vigor, and appeared to re- 
spect the very relentlessness of his persecutions. It was 
actually a fact that he was looked upon as the leading 
man of the community. He used his weekly paper to si- 
lence every voice that might be used against his dictator- 
ship. Ina little set of black pigeon-holes he kept letters 
and documents concerning his townsmen, and no man who 
ever erred or blundered dare lift a voice against this little 
Cromwell. The people cringed and hated, paid tribute, 
took their lashings, and voted him, poor souls! the Man of 
the community, 

The wheels of justice revolved very slowly at Hopper, 
yet, after the oiling given by Alan Hort, they moved suf- 
ficiently for Judge Kidder to set about the empanelling of 
a jury to sit for the hearing of the charges of illegal pro- 
ceedings and damages brought by William Leisge against 
Peter L’'Hommedieu. The necessary number of eligible 
jurymen was not easy to find. It was not that men were 
lacking. Every farmer for twenty miles around came to 
town and staid there, putting up at Leisge’s ‘‘ hotel,” the 
vapacity of which was strained for the first time in its 
history. Bill Leisge actually gave up driving lis coach, 
and got a substitute for the first time in sixteen years. 

There had been wolf-hunts at Hopper, and once there 
was a man-hunt, but nothing had ever excited the town 
as this trial did. There was a great divergence of opinion. 
Some held that it was best to let sleeping dogs lie, and 
looked with no favor on the rash stranger who had dis- 
turbed the savage rest of Hopper’s formidable canine. 
Men took the trouble to propitiate L’Hommedieu by tell- 
ing him that if it had not been for Hort, Leisge would 
never have brought suit, and they excused Bill by saying 
that he was a good fellow—a mighty good fellow—but 
easily led. At times it seemed almost as if L’Hommedieu 
might be willing to accept this apology and explanation. 
But generally he bent his piercing scrutiny upon the as- 
sembled groups, and the men cringed as chickens do when 
a hawk darkens the blue above them. 

Others, with that hot oratory which is part and parcel 
of the Nebraskans, talked of tyrants overthrown and lib- 
erty won, and got small applause for their pains. Mean- 
while the Weekly News came out filled with editorial. It 
was impossible to separate local opinion from local news 
on this occasion, and a far more discriminating editor than 
Peter L’'Hommedieu might have been puzzled to make the 
proper division. The news was bound up with the senti- 
ments of the community, and the sentiments were fevered. 
They took several forms, but they were all fevered. 

The court-room was thronged by day, and at night the 
crowd assembled about'the base-burner in Bill's “ office ” 
—an apartment which held the bar as well, and where, on 
very cold weather, the meals were served. 

The jury was empanelled after two days’ hard work. 
Every man had been challenged by Ephrahim Quivey, the 
attorney for L’Hommedieu, and the **two-per-center,” as 
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L’Hommedieu was ycleped, sat taking notes. Every sen- 
tence spoken fell on his alert ear, and every slip of the 
tongue remembered to the disadvantage of the man who 
made it. L’Hommedieu felt himself outraged. He bided 
the day of reckoning. 

The court was over Dennis Colbert's grocery store. 
The windows were nailed down for the winter, and as 
soft coal was burned in the base-burner, and the flues 
were defective, the air was not hygienic. But this mat- 
tered nothing to Hopper, which congregated in the room 
almost to a child. 

Ephrahim Quivey, L’Hommedieu’s attorney, enjoyed a 
reputation for eloquence. He usually delivered the ora- 
tions on Independence day, he addressed the meetings 
held in honor of leading citizens from other counties when 
they came to Hopper, and he invariably prayed at the 
Wednesday evening prayer-meetings. This did not, how- 
ever, mark him a man of particular piety. It simply 
showed that a man of Quivey’s abilities must have room 
for the exercise of them. He was a deacon of the church, 
and on the building occupied by the society L’Homme- 
dieu held a mortgage for more than half its value. The 
church was conservative when it came to L’Hommedieu. 
And under this conservatism was a certain sense of se- 
curity in knowing that Quivey, the deacon and the local 
Demosthenes, was the attorney of L’Hommedieu. The 
church people felt that L’Hommedieu would grow in 
friendliness, in a monetary way, in return for the services 
of their most distinguished member, and perhaps be leni- 
ent if the interest was a little behind. 

‘There isn’t a soul in this town who is not afraid of 
him,” complained Barbara Leisge, sitting on the edge of 
her hammock and casting a look of abstract indignation 
at Alan Hort. This hammock was swung across one end 
of the prettiest room in Hopper—Alan Hort thought it 
the prettiest room in Nebraska. A deal table covered 
with a red cloth supported the lamp with its rosy shade, 
which he had given her on her last birthday. Two pine 
rocking-chairs, painted by Barbara herself, stood in front 
of a cheerful little Franklin stove. There was a work- 
basket, a shelf of books, a dish of apples, and a perfect 
chaos of unframed pictures, taken from the illustrated 
magazines, which Hort sent regularly. 

‘* He is Goliath,” said Barbara, tossing her apple-peeling 
in the fire. ‘* All the people run from him.” 

‘*But then I’m David, you know.” 

‘* That remains to be seen.” 

‘*Do you doubt me too? I thought I was quite a hero; 
but I can’t get any one to agree with me. Haven't la 
friend in Hopper?” 

“IT don’t know. You never said anything to me about 
wanting me for a friend, but of course—” 

** You rascal!” The peeling of apples was stopped for 
a moment, and Alan held her work-stained hands fast. 

**T don’t suppose father would live in any part of the 
country but this,” she went on, after she was released. 
‘* He’s driven that old stage so long he’d go crazy without 
it. Father couldn’t air his views properly in any place 
more confined than the front seat of that old wagon. 
They have to have all the sand hills to circulate in. He 
must live and die here, I suppose.” 

‘*But you mustn’t, must you?” said her lover, bending 
forward so that she could not escape meeting his gaze. 

‘That depends.” 

**On what?” 

** Nothing.” 

“You mean me. ‘Thank you.” 

The girl showed two rows of gleaming teeth. This 
foolish badinage was charming to her, who had always 
been surrounded by what was serious and dull. 

‘I'm going to take you back with me when I go.” 

“In your trunk? You speak as if I were a book or a 
blanket, or anything else you could pack up.” 

‘No, Pll not take you back in my trunk. I'll take you 
so 

He knelt quickly by her chair, and put his arms around 
her. Barbara sprang to her feet. 

‘You promised-—” 

‘*Oh, I know all I promised! But why are you so 
beautiful?” 

“If father loses his suit, that will mean that he must 
begin all over again, and I'll not leave him.” 

** But by the grace of God he shall not lose it! More 
over, I'll deed him my sheep. I never wanted them, as 
you know. I came down here at the advice of friends, 
and because I didn’t know what else to do, one vacation 
Then I saw you. The minute I saw you I loved you 
So I bought some sheep. And I've looked after them 
well—you know I have. I’m going to make the best 
fight I can for your father — only remember the whole 
community is against me. Don’t let your answer to me 
depend upon my success.” 

** You must succeed.” 

‘‘Barbara! And if I do not, you are going to—” 

** You must succeed.” $ 2 

‘* You are cruel tome. Haven’t I been living for two 
years in the hope you would marry me? What is the 
use of letting our youth pass in this miserable lonely 
way? There I sit evenings, in my miserable office, unable 
to enjoy the society of any one else or to read for think- 
ing of you and longing for you, and here you sit in this 
wretched town, with all your beauty and loveliness, alone 
in this little room ”—his voice softened in spite of him- 
self—** when we might have a home together, and be hap- 
pier than words can tell. Why, I get so lonesome that I 
actually pray for sleep. Sundays I almost go mad. I 
hate morning. because it means that another day has begun 
without you. I loathe the evenings. Sometimes I de- 
test the sight of man. Nobody belongs to me but you 
—you do! You were made for me. Now. if the igno- 
rance and cowardice of these miserable rustics defeat me 
— your father’s cause, are you going to send me back 
alone? 


“The miserable rustics are my friends. I am one of 
the miserable rustics.” ; 

“Barbara, that isn’t fair of you! I meant no harm. 
They are rustics, ar'n't they—~and not ashamed of it either, 
Ihope. And they’re miserable enough, God knows. But 
as for you, you are a beautiful woman, and where you 
learned all you know is a mystery tome. Your manners 
are the dearest in the world. You are perfectly charming. 
You know it, too, you witch! Everybody knows it. 
Haven't you been offered marriage by every youth in the 
place—” ; ; 

“Ah, it isn’t the youths alone, if you want to know, 
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Alan. That’s part of our trouble, It’s L’'Hommedieu 
too.” 

‘* He didn’t—” 

“Yes, he did. Don’t tell fathér. It would worry him. 
He said I'm to marry him or he'd execute judgment or 
something or other. I told him there was only one judg- 
ment I feared, and that was the judgment of heaven, and 
I would expect it if I married a man I didn’t love. Well, 
what he did to father was the result. That's why I was 
so fierce at him that day. But I wasn’t sorry that I did 
asI did. I’ve read of girls that sacrificed everything for 
their parents. I'll work for father and mother till | die 
if necessary, but I wouldn’t marry L’Hommedieu. We'd 
better sleep on the sand hills in a tent—father 'd think so 
too. If I thought father would be willing for me to buy 
his comfort at such a price, 1 would hate him. And then 
I would want to die. For I love father better than—” 
Her voice broke and her blue eyes filled with tears. 

‘** Yet it is from your mother that you got your face and 
your manners and your love of books, and all that.” 

‘Yes, mother has tauglit me things. Why, we have 
sat here together nights—oh, nights and nights—and she 
has told me of the great cities she has seen in Scotland 
and England. She was a Fraser, you know, and came of 
a great Highiand family that lived in the Hebrides; and 
she has told me the most wonderful stories about fights 
and feuds between the clans, and strange marriages, and 
duels, and adventures on the sea. We used to sing Scotch 
songs together, and she taught me to sing at sight. She 
even taught me how to dance. I can dance the Highland 
fling, and some day I'll do it for you—perhaps. Ob, you 
know very well you weren't to kiss me till after—well, 
just once, then. Now go back and sit down where you 
were. Then we read those books”— she pointed to the 
litle shelf—‘tand she sold eggs and chickens down at 
Wild Grape Creek, and sent me to the Annunciation 
Academy fora year. And she’s always taken one maga- 
zine for me ever since I was a little girl. It used to bea 
child’s paper. Now, of course, it isn’t. It’s the only 
magazine that comes to Hopper. That’s the kind mo- 
ther’s been to me. Poor dear! she never belonged here. 
She came out here with ber father, who thought he was 
going to be a great ranchman. His people had been 
farmers for centuries in the Hebrides. But he didn’t 
know a thing about working here in our climate and un- 
der our conditions. He wasted his money, and then he 
died. Mother was left here alone. Father says he would 
always have been afraid of her if she hadn't been left as 
she was. He asked her to marry him, and she thought 
he was kinder and gentler and truer than any man she 
had ever known, and she married him. We love him 
more than anything in the world. Why, we wouldn’t 
have a wrinkle of his dear old face changed, nor a tone of 
his voice, nor, really, I believe, even his clothes. But I’m 
not sorry for what I’ve done. It’s better to have brought 
him to this than to have—” But al) the same, though 
she was not sorry, she put ber head on her red table-cloth 
and burst into a passion of tears. 

Out in the office another sort of conversation was go- 
ing on. Elmer Wood, six feet two in his stockings, the 
biggest man in the sand hills, sat before the open door 
of the base - burner, expectorating tobacco juice into the 
flaming mass within with perfect accuracy of aim. 

‘The way a joory ouglit to be managed,” said he, 
looking around at his respectful audience, *‘is by fixin’. 
I’ve heard about it plenty of times. Now, if we had 
some one to fix this here joory, there wouldn’t be no dan- 
ger of L’Hommedieu comin’ out on top. Bill ought to 
have some friend to do that fixin’.” 

None of Bill's friends offered; and Bill, who was mend- 
ing his harness, sewed on without comment. Near him 
sat Bill Williams, the Welshman, knitting-needles in hand, 
finishing off the toe of one of his wife’s stockings. 

‘I ’ain’t got much confidence in that there young law- 
yer of yourn, Bill. He’s all right fer sparkin’ gals, but he 
ain’t on to all the ins and outs of a joory, and of a jedge 
like Kidder. Kidder’s fer L’Hommedieu, through and 
through. He’s reason to be.” This was from Dennis Col- 
bert, general supply merchant of Hopper, who was present. 

‘*He ought to be fixed,” said Wood, taking some fresh 
tobacco from the box. ‘* You can’t expeck to get no- 
where with Kidder without fixin’ him.” 

‘*The law's a pecooliar thing,” said Colbert, reflective- 
ly. ‘It’s caleoolated to make a man respect it.” Mur- 
murs of approval were heard. ‘It looks ahead. It’s far- 
seein’. It punishes and it— Well, it keeps men from 
doin’ things they hadn’t ought to do.” 

“It restrains,” said Mrs. Leisge, who was holding a strap 
of the harness while her husband put an awl through it. 

“‘That’s it,” cried Colbert, full of masculine benevo- 
lence, and willing to encourage a woman. ‘‘That’s what 
it does. It punishes and it restrains.” 

The audience showed a tendency to brood over this 
epigram, but Elmer Wood was too sprightly to permit 
such indulgence. 

* Yes,” he said, drawing off his boot to look at his 
chilblains, *‘ but you can’t expeck to do nothin’ without 
fixin’ the right parties.” 

Bill Williams had finished his stocking, and when he 
rolled it up and arose to go home it was the signal for a 
breaking up of the sessions. 

It was generally agreed that Ephrahim Quivey had the 
opportunity of his life. So when morning came they 
were all there to hear. 

It was Ephrahim Quivey’s great day. He was the advo- 
cate of the dictator, and he appreciated the responsibility. 
The new suit of cinnamon-colored clothes which he wore 
made his complexion look greener than ever. He out- 
did every one in urbanity, and showed an expanse of un- 
sightly teeth in the most confiding manner. He shook 
hands with everybody, and every now and then held a 
whispered consultation with the great man. 

Bill Leisge, pale and careworn, sat beside his wife. He 
was burdened with the consciousness that he bore upon 
his shoulders the cause of the whole town, and yet that, 
somehow or other, he was strangely unpopular. He was 
baffled and distressed. Yet had any one said to him that 
his neighbors secretly sympathized with him, but were too 
craven to oppose themselves openly to L’'Hommedieu, he 
would hotly have resented it. 

Barbara, far more conscious than her father of the feel- 
ing that lay underneath the coldness of the neighbors tow- 
ard them, came in with her head up. She wore a little 
black cap on her head, and a neat, well-fitting black gown, 
and white collars and cuffs. She even wore gloves. Hop- 
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per was impressed; she looked so beautiful and strong 
and prosperous, Her gallant bearing appealed to them 
more powerfully than her father’s pathos. Alan Hort 
walked beside her, and as both stepped along with a light, 
gay manner, they seemed of a little world by themselves, 
Certainly it was their determination alone that opposed 
itself to the cruelty and greed which bore Hopper down 
to the earth. Barbara threw a tender glance at her fa- 
ther, who sat crouched down like a sheep before the 
storm. She looked as if she would like to take his head 
upon her bosom and comfort him. But she only smiled 
cheerfully, and sat near Hort, looking about her with 
bright, proud eyes. Every one save herself considered 
their cause as good as defeated. Barbara chose to exer- 
cise a woman’s duplicity. She bore a front which de- 
clared for her belief in victory. 

The jury, which had evidently not been fixed, judging 
from its despondent appearance, sat on wooden chairs in 
a double row. L’Hommedieu’s fatal frown was directed 
at them. The jury was in a sweat-box. Inwardly every 
man writhed. Every glance from L’Hommedieu’s pier- 
cing eyes seemed to say: ‘‘ Pay up! Pay up! Set yourself 
against me if you dare! And whatever you do, pay up!” 
Even those who were not in chains to him knew they 
might be at almost any time, and cringed under his scru- 
tiny. 

**I must give them red-fire,” Hort whispered to Bar- 
bara. ‘* Don’t judge me by this speech. It is red-fire or 
failure.” 

He arose, addressed himself with courtesy to the judge 
and jury, stated the charge, and entered upon bis speech. 

* For years,” he said,‘* a Shylock has reigned over you.” 

Something akin to consternation took possession of the 
audience. A Shylock? What wasthat? The men of the 
sand hills were critical listeners. They had a sort of gift 
for oratory themselves, just as some remote Welsh moun- 
taineers have a gift for music, and certain German moun- 
taineers for the drama. It would not do to use meaning- 
less speeches before a Hopper audience. A Shylock! If 
Quivey had said it, they would have had confidence that 
it meant something. Coming from Alan Hort, in whose 
legal ability they placed but little faith, it filled them with 
protest. They had not been aware of any Shylock. The 
young man was evidently ignorant of the facts. Hort, 
following a suggestion of Burbara’s head, which she had 
gently shaken at him, regretted the Shylock reference too 
late. Then, rushing upon the guns of the enemy and de- 
fying criticism, he told the story of the Jew and the pound 
of flesh. It was fresh literatureto Hopper. And, to do it 
justice, Hopper was fascinated. Then he related the 
stories current about L’Hommedieu’s methods of business 
—grim, terrible tales of eviction in midwinter, of suffer- 
ing children, of men despoiled of horses which were their 
only means for earning a livelihood—long, homely tales of 
miserable suffering. 

He laid open ruthlessly the old wounds of the villagers, 
and poured salt upon these wounds till the men writhed 
with the smarting. Deep murmurs of anger and hatred 
now and then stirred the silence of the court-room, Hort’s 
own face was white as he talked. Its delicate, intellectual 
lines became stern and. terrible. - He luid before the 
memories of the people the cruelties, treacheries, and un- 
checked depredations of “ the old gray wolf.” His words 
were direct, passionate—spectacular perhaps. They 
stirred the smouldering flames in the souls of these leth- 
argic men till they leaped into fury. The people did not 
know-what was happening to them. They forgot they 
were listening to a lawyer’s exposition of his case. They 
recognized only the truth of what he was saying, saw only 
his white, emotional face, remembered only the atrocities 
he recalled. He was trembling when he sat down, and so 
were they. L’Hommedieu, sitting alone, saw himself for 
once as others saw him, and perhaps he was horrified. 
Perhaps he hated himself, and would have been glad to 
have changed himself from a were-wolf to a man. His 
long hair hung about his face, which was gray and afflict- 
ed-looking. His chin dropped, showing his fangs. He 
glared out from under his huge eyebrows at Hort, who 
had dropped in his seat, and at whom Barbara was smiling 
a smile of elated congratulation. 

os had something to say too. He told how 
L’Hommedieu’s money had built up the town; how he had 
been their only banker; how in their financial distress they 
had always been able to turn tohim. He said he taught the 
town enterprise, and had given some of the men their first 
lessons in money-making. He appealed to them as business 
men to know if L’Hommedieu was not obliged to secure 
himself, and secure himself well. The business enterprise 
of the world was not built up by weak-minded sentimen 
talists, but by hard- headed men who understood values 
and who could deal with occasions. He assured them that 
the men of Hopper were not of that snivelling class who 
tried to escape from the obligations they had assumed by 
playing the baby-act. He reminded them there was not 
one among them who was not under obligations to his 
client. He vociferated, gesticulated, grew red in the face, 
shouted of business honor, and whispered mysteriously 
about progress. Hopper understood Quivey’s eloquence 
and liked it, but to-day the familiar rantings had lost much 
of their charm. The people did not respond. Quivey 
saw he was not making the desired impression, and lashed 
himself into a frenzy. He spoke, of course, of the par- 
ticular charges brought against his client; ridiculed the 
idea that such a tavern as Leisge’s could be damaged, and 
smoothed over the ‘‘slight informality” of his client's 
haste, urging that he had had great provocation. 

The judge charged the jury in terms which showed con 
clusively that the law could indulge in no weak sentimen- 
tality. Business honor must be observed in Hopper. Cap 
ital must find a safe investment there. Men who assumed 
obligations must live up to them or suffer the conse- 
quences. Something was said about the development of 
commerce and the banking system, and L’Hommedieu in- 
ferentially pointed to as the Father of Trade. Informal- 
ities were of course to be deprecated, and the court re- 
served to itself the right to reprimand any who thought- 
lessiy indulged in them. L’Hommedieu’s overt action 
seemed to dwindle and shrink into a mere piece of absent- 
mindedness before Judge Kidder’s large aphorisms. 

The jury went out, and the people waited. Night came. 
No word was sent out from the twelve men. Coffee and 
doughnuts were, however, sent in to them. The women 
and children, tired out, went home to build fires in their 
chilly homes and get a belated meal. As the little ones 

(Continued on page 14.) 
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(Continued from page 11.) 
were put in bed, some of the women wept with excite 
ment. The ‘‘two-per-center” was not vague to them, 
nor legal, nor convenient. He was a definite personal op 
pressor who had robbed them of shoes and coal, and cloaks 
for their children. They looked at the question in a very 
primitive way, and mujtered savage things as they rolled 
their little ones up in the crowded beds. 

Barbara and Alan sat in the little room, she resting her 
head against the red pillows of her hammock, he drinking 
the strong coffee they had made together on the little 
Franklin stove 

** Did you notice that second juryman from the right,” 
she said. ‘That was Hank Dunnivant. He was trem- 
bling and white, and looked afraid, but, do you know, he'll 
hold out longer than anybody. He moved out the furni 
ture one day when Hank was away, and his wife, who 
was sick, laid on the bare floor, and caught her death of 
cold. Isn't it queer he should have ever been allowed on 
the jury? But that was seven or eight years ago, and 
they had forgotten. But I haven't forgotten. Neither 
has Hank. He evaded the questions put him. Oh, it 
made me wild to sit there to-day and do nothing. It 
seemed like a fight for liberty, and 1 wanted to be taking 
part in it!’ 

** Why, you’ve done the whole thing! 
have been done if it hadn't been for you.’ 
** Mother’s gone to bed, hasn't she?” 

‘Yes. She said the decision wouldn't be influenced by 
anything she might do, and she might as well have a good 
night's sleep.” 

** Now that’s like her! 
ever so calm or patient 
tient as ma?” 

**I never did. She's as patient as stone.” 

‘*Yes. She's had to be, 1 suppose, or lose her senses. 
When things get too bad she reads the metrical psalms. 
She brought them with her from Scotland.” 

The door opened just then, and Bill Leisge came slowly 
in. His shoulders drooped and he looked very weary. 
Hort arose and placed a chair for him. Bill sat staring at 
the fire a few moments in silence. Thea he motioned to 
his daughter. 

** Come here, Barbie,” he said; 
knee.” 

“I guess it’s up with me, Barbie girl 
lose. I don't jest know how t’ look ahead. But I’m glad 
yeh're goin’ t’ be pervided fur. Tho’ whin ye leave, dearie, 
yebr dad won't feel much interest in anything.” 

Barbara gave him a convulsive hug. 

“Don't you worry,” she said, ‘‘"bout my going away 
from you. I'll go or I'll stay, just ns you say. But I don't 
believe the suit is going against us.’ 

“Thet was a great speech yeh made, boy —a great 
speech. I don't know when I'll hev th’ money t’ pay 
yeh—” 

**I guess you know the pay I want,” broke in Hort, 
quickly. ‘‘Only 1 must say she seems not to tal. me 

r . . ” \: " 
much into consideration His face was flushed. He was 
really stung by her words to her father 

** Why, Barbie dear, see what yeh’ve done! She didn't 
mean it that way, Mr. Hort. Did yeh, Barbie? She’s 
sorry f'r me, an’ tries to comfort me. Don’t grudge it t’ 
me, young man.” 

‘*Ob, I don’t!” cried Hort, in contrition * Belies 
me, Mr. Leisge, 1 don’t. I cannot care for you as she 
does, I suppose, but I’ve no father myself, and I'd be 
mighty proud to have you for one, sir. And when Bar- 
bara and I have our little home there'll be a place for 
you as long as you live 

Bill Leisge brushed one hand over his eyes 
trembling a little 

“Thank yeh—both. It’s a comfort t’ hear yehr words. 
But 1 came in t’ speak of something else. Now day after 
to-morrow is Christmas. An’ this here trouble of mine 
has made every one, excep’ th’ children, forgit all about 
it. But th’ children haven't forgotten, an’ don’t yeh think 
it! I heard some of them talkin’ in th’ court-room. It 
was real pathetic; it almos’ made me cry. An’ I’ve come 
in t’ see if there ain't some way t’ make a holiday, which- 
ever way th’ case goes,” 

There was a moment's silence. The lovers looked pen- 
itently at one another, acknowledging their selfishness. 
Two big tears rolled down Barbara’s cheeks; but Hort 
cried out 

‘Well, [should say so! Now where could we have it?” 

‘In th’ office?” queried Bill, rather shyly. ‘‘ Should 
you think it proper t’ hev it in th’ office?” 

“The best place in the world. Now don’t you bother 
about the details— that is, any more than you please. 
Barbara and I will get some of the young folks to help 
us with molasses candy, and we'll have apples—” 

* And cakes,” broke in Barbara. ‘‘ Ma and I will bake 
those—” 

** And I'll furnish the money,” said her lover. 

‘** An’ I,” said Bill Leisge, rising, and putting his hands 
in his pockets, and wagging them back and forth briskly 

“T'll be Santy Claus. * Perhaps some one else would do 
it better, but I want to be Santy Claus. I'm sore all over 
with feelin’ bad an’ worryin’ an’ dreadin’, and I’m goin’ 
to be Santy Claus er bust!” 

‘And Ill put on mother’s old tartan and dance the 
Highland fling,” cried Barbara, at which Hort forgot him 
self, and taking her face between his two hands, kissed 
it heartily 

** Well now,” said Leisge, blushing a little in sympathy 
with Barbara, ‘‘ that there’s settled, an’ I feel better. If 
my troubles hed a’ cheated th’ children of all their fun, I 
couldn't never hev forgiven myself—never. I guess I'll 
go out now, dear, an’ talk with th’ men 

The lovers sat down before the fire, hand in hand, in 
silence for a time 

I didn't mean that 1 loved you less,” said Barbara 
softly. ‘ But you wouldn't have had me hurt him, would 
you? 

You've never told me that you loved me at all—unless 
you did so just now, by implication.” 

“Oh, well—I didn’t need to say it in words, did 1?” 

“Of course. It must be said in words frequently— 
very frequently indeed But I don't grudge the dear old 
man your love. Howcould I? Now see here—if he wins 
that suit, I'll deed my sheep to him, and let him get what 
he can out of them, and pay off his mortgage here. If he 
loses, he can go back on his little farm, I'll make over the 
sheep to him, and he can begin over again.” 
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**My! but how lonesome he and ma will be out there 
without me!” 

‘* Not half so lonesome as I am without you.” 

“Oh, you don’t know!” 

A sudden anger flushed Alan’s face. 

“ Yes,I do. I've tried not to know. ButIdo. You're 
kind and sweet, and you don't like to hurt my feelings. 
But the truth is, Barbara, you don’t understand my love, 
or fully believe in it. You always have a thought for 
your father and mother, and never for me. I wouldn't 
want you to be any sort of a daughter but the dear good 
one you are, but if you loved me you would want to go 
with me. Now you seem to be indifferent. You do not 
zreatly desire to go with me. So I think, dear child, that 

will just bid you good-night and leave you. I will stay 
to hear the result of this case, but 1 will not trouble you 
nor intrude upon you again. I don’t blame you at all. 
Only 1 know love is selfish, and if you loved me you 
would be making plans for going with me and longing 
todo so. You make no such plans and speak of no such 
longings. I’m not going to distress you by saying any- 
thing about my disappointment. A man must stand such 
things alone. So good-night, my dear. It’s just been a 
mistake, and you have done the best you could, but there’s 
no spontaneity in what you say to me. You've just been 
patient with me—and patience isn’t what I want, you 
know. Good-night.” 

The door opened, and he was gone before Barbara could 
recover from her astonishment. 

Was it true, what he said? She stared at the fire, which 

lowed back enigmatically. Would she rather stay there 
in Hopper, with those she had loved since childhood? 
Were they dearer to her than—_ Barbara leaped to her 
feet and paced the little room. Then suddenly she threw 
herself in the hammock, and sobbed out her heart on the 
red pillows. Dawn found her sleeping there heavily, the 
sleep of one who grieves. 

Hopper had no thought of Christmas, so far as the 
grown-up part of the population was concerned. But 
that part of the population which dreams and fancies, 
which weeps and laughs, wondered and hoped as the day 
drew near. Now the boys and girls thought there might 
be some mystery and surprise in store; now op | resigned 
themselves to despair. It had been a winter of cruel de- 
privation. The little ones had learned to be patient while 
the cold nipped at their flesh through insufficient cloth- 
ing. They had learned to go without luxuries, and would 
not have ventured, had they been in possession of a hand- 
ful of pennies, to commit any prodigality. Hunger was 
too near, freezing too much of a menace. The children 
grew old the last year of the great drought. Still, it was 
impossible not to dream a few dreams about Christmas; 
and when they saw Barbara Leisge, who always loved 
children, hastening from house to house, and from Den- 
nis Colbert’s store to the hotel kitchen and back again, 
they began to have definite hopes. 

Barbara saw nothing of her lover, except now and then 
atadistance. He had sent her a note in the morning, say- 
ing that she was to use the enclosed for the children’s 
Christmas, and she had set herself about her task. 

“When I think how pa forgot himself, in the midst of 
all his misery, to remember the youngsters, I ought surely 
to be able to do the same,” she said to herself. Her mo- 
ther noticed her worn expression, and kissed her once ten- 
derly, but refrained from asking questions. It was not 
strange for any one in Hopper to look worried that day. 
There had been little sleep in the hamlet t'.c night before. 

n fell asleep on the benches in the court-room, or 

m the floor, propped up against the wall, and nodded. 
Nw one would confess himself beaten by going to bed. 
L’Hommedieu. who had confidently expected an easy 
victory, grew more ashen than ever with anger and 
chagrin. He paced up and down the court-room, chew- 
ing angrily at a great quid of tobacco, and snarling out 
answers to the questions asked him. The people shrank 
from his ferocity. He seemed degraded and bestial. 

The long day wore away in waiting. Speculation be- 
same too intense for words. No one thought of returning 
to his hon Though the next day was Christmas, the 
farmers settled themselves for indefinite waiting. Only 
the knitting Welshman was occupied, and his needles flew 
faster than those of the French furies as they sat by the 
guillotine and counted the heads that fell into the basket. 

Barbara and her father had a little time together in the 
summer kitchen, where she was boiling molasses candy. 
** Jus’ you give me a hunk of that there candy, Barbie 
dear. I’m a mighty puller of molasses candy—an’ it ’Il 
kind 0’ ease me, so t’ speak.” 

So he pulled and tugged at a great rope of the sticky 
stuff, and laughed in childish glee as he did it. 

‘**Whatever comes, daughtie, I've got you an’ ma, and 
we'll stick together, eh?” 

Barbara flushed and hung her head. She had found 
out a tremendous thing during the last few hours. She 
had learned her woman’s lesson. She knew she would 
rather go with the man she loved than stay with those 
who had loved her since the hour of her birth. Marvel- 
lous mystery! Barbara stood quite aghast before it, but 
she recognized it as truth 

The cold twilight fell. Barbara, the work being done, 
went to her little room, and lit a bright fire in the pretty 
stove; but no one came to share its warmth and bright- 
ness with her. She trimmed her gay little lamp, and 
filled the dish with polished apples, and laid a Christmas 
magazine invitingly open on the table. It was no use. 
The door remained fast closed. Her little clock ticked 
on. The hours passed, and her solitude was unbroken. 
The men had quitted the office and gone to the court- 
room. Excitement was at fever heat, but Barbara would 
have told the men they were calm compared with her. 
The preparations for the children’s Christmas were com- 
pleted. Mrs. Leisge had gone to bed early, worn out with 
the labor of the day. The feeble, ill-built structure was 
wrapped in silence and the winter wind. Barbara sat 
before her fire shivering. What if her neglect, her stu- 
pidity, her selfishness, had driven her true love from her 
forever? Was it possible that after all his devotion he 
could leave her, and never give her a chance at explana- 
tion? Barbara remembered how faithful he had been, 
and how patient. How could she have been so cold to 
him? If he had only known her-heart! She crept into 
her hammock as the clock struck nine, and concluded to 
wait for him there. She wrapped a warm shawl about 
her and curled down to nurse her misery, and so fell 
asleep. P 





Over in the court-room the excitement was silent but 

ignant. The men no longer talked. They suffered. 

he occasion had ceased to be amusing and become tragic, 
for reasons hard to explain. Perhaps it was the wear 
look on Leisge’s gentle face that made it so; or the pallid, 
hungry aspect of L’Hommedieu, whom their imaginations 
now clothed with a dozen vices he had never possessed, 
till he towered in evil like an afrit. Hatred of him grew 
with every passing moment. To crush him who had so 
often crushed; to humiliate him who had so exulted in 
the humiliation of others; to see him suffer as he had 
made others suffer—became the passion of these silent 
men. So when midnight came, and the door of the jury- 
room still remained closed, Hopper reached a point at 
which endurance became difficult. 

Alan Hort, distracted with his suspicion that his love 
had been unappreciated and unreturned, had saddled a 
horse and ridden far out into the country. The wild ride 
suited him as nothing else could have done. He said to 
himself that by dawn the case would certainly be settled 
one way or the other. Then he would unpack the pres- 
ents he had brought in his trunk, leave them where they 
could be found, and go away ou the early stage. Just 
what he was going to do with his life after he got back 
to his work he couldn't imagine. It looked to him like 
mere blackness and blankness. But other men had sur- 
vived such disappointments, and no doubt he could. 
Then again his impatience and misery would get the bet- 
ter of him, and he would spur on his horse mercilessly 
over the sandy roads. 

It was almost two o’clock in the morning when he ap- 
proached Hopper. He was stiff with cold and worn out 
with bard riding—tired enough to sleep, he said to himself. 

What was that? The sound of battle? Fifty—a hun- 
dred muskets shocking the still night! The horse dashed 
forward; and Hort, full of frantic apprehension that the 
town might be raided by cowboys or attacked by Indians 
—not that there were any Indians that he knew of within 
five hundred miles—urged him on. 

But there was no indication of battle or disaster in 
those shouts, which rung out even above the barking 
of the muskets! They were the hilarious shouts of men 
who had got what they wanted. What could it mean? 
A minute or two more brought him into the midst of the 
crowd. 

**Here he is! Here he is!” went up the shout. Some 
one dragged him from his horse. Two men got him on 
their shoulders 

* Another volley!” shouted some one. Make 
ready! Fire!” 

The night air reverberated again. Echoing shots came 
back twice and thrice from the startled hills. Hort un- 
derstood at last. The case was won. The Shylock of 
the sand hills was laid low. 

** Where's Leisge?” he managed to shout. 

Some one pointed to the hotel steps. There stood Leisge, 
trying to free himself from the folds of an American flag 
with which some one had enveloped him, and which was 
nearly strangling him. Barbara, wrapped up in her long 
gray cloak, but with her yellow braids undone and her 
hair drifting wildly about on the wind, was there too, and 
when a young sheep-rancher gave her his musket to fie, 
she did it like a veteran. But her glance roved here and 
there, piercing the moonlight. Hort caught the expres- 
sion on her face by the light which shone from the open 
door. 

“T’ll congratulate her at least,” he said to himself, with 
a lover’s hypocrisy, and he got away from the men who 
held him aloft, and leaped up the steps, as he had done a 
few days before, to where she stood. 

He was going to make a pretty speech, and say his fare- 
wells, and leave with dignity. But what lover ever plays 
the rdle he lays out for himself? The young woman with 
the  acpromes of drifting yellow hair caught him by the 
hand. 

‘*Ah, there you are! I thought you were never com- 
ing! Where have you been? You must come in!” She 
dragged him through the office and into the litle room, 
where the fire still smouldered and the light burned low. 
‘*Oh yes, father has his case! I’m glad. But father’s 
case isn’t exactly mine! How miserable you have made 
me! This has been the longest day of my life! I thought 
you were never going to speak to me again, or give me a 
chance to tell you—” 

** What?” 

“*That Lam selfish enough to please any one—even you! 
That I’ve got to go back with you! That I don't propose 
to stand this loneliness any longer. That you had no 
right to make me have such a heartache! You couldn't 
treat me so if you loved me at all!” 

She uttered the heresy with her happy eyes fixed on 
his, and he gathered her close to him, not taking the trou- 
ble to offer any further confutation of what she said. 


* Load! 


A NEW-YEAR’S CALL. 
N New-Year’s eve a widow sat long 
By the ingle, crooning a sad, sweet song 
In tones that seemed an echo to be 
Of the sighing wind and the sobbing sea. 


And aye as she sung the soft refrain, 

**Will ye no’ come back, my son, again,” 
The tears afresh from her eyes would fall, 
And she looked as though he'd hear her call. 


Wistful she’d gaze at the window where 
For years her lamp lit the vacant air ; 

It cheered her to think some night the flame 
Would light his path as he homeward came. 


On New-Year’s eve he had gone away, 

And ever since, on that eve and day, 

When others rejoiced she would sigh and moan, 
Or croon sad songs in an undertone. 


A footfall sounds on her listening ear, 

She starts, she trembles ‘twixt hope and fear. 
On the cottage door light raps resound, 

The door is opened, the lost is found. 


For years of grief she had more of joy, 
Tended and loved by her long-lost boy, 
And her night of sorrow passed away, 
Lost in the light of a joyous day. 
NEIL MACDONALD. 





























SPIDER-GRASS DESIGN 


See illustration on page 15. 


rPXHIS is intended for embroidery upon | ] ; 
| and it is quite the thing to wear an American 


arranged for a tea 
table cloth with doilies. For a tea-cloth all 
of the connecting forms can be used at the 
corners, and the separate ones added or with 
held, according to one’s taste. For doilies, 
one or more of the forms can be selected and 
placed as one chooses and a double or treble 
line of vine stitcli added as a border above 
the fringe. The embroidery silk should be 
of a pale water green in color, and must be 
very flossy and brilliant in quality 


linen, and can be 


ILD TO PET 


NE woman, who declares laughingly 
( that her children are ‘‘of assorted 
sizes,” has four little ones between two and 
ten years of age. With regard to these chil- 
dren she once said to me 
‘[ try to remember that may tallest girl was 
once the baby, that my seven-year old boy 
was in his turn petted and cuddled, and that 
only a short time ago the next to the young 
est was the lamb of the flock, and received 
his share of cosseting. These children have 
through no fault of theirs, been pushed along 
the line to make room for the baby. I have 
made it a matter of principle never to allow 
them to feel that they bave lost anything by 
the arrival of another child. I still pet and 
‘mother’ each of them with as much tender 
ness as if he or she were the only child in 
the home. Each one of them is still ‘mam 
ma’s baby.” Their common-sense teaches 
them that the baby sister cannot wait on 


TOO 


care, but they know she receives no more 
love than they. And I try to make 
them feel that, even when they are men and 
women, they shall never be too old for their 
mother’s petting 

Wise woman! Would that more mothers 
had such thoughtful consideration for their 
children, who, although they have outgrown 
babyhood, have not outgrown the love of 
being loved! 


shall 


Too many boys and girls lose petting with | 


their baby-clothes. It should be remember 
ed that with the disappearance of baby dim 
ples and baby plumpness the fondness for 
mamma's tenderness does not also disap 
pear. Many a heart under a rough school 
jacket or a white pinafore longs for the 
** mothering ” lavished upon the last arrival 
in the family. One mother tells her eight 
year-old daughter that she is not petted as is 
the little brother because she is ‘‘ leggy and 
awkward, and not round and pretty like 
baby.” , 

The mother who pets only the baby, and 
gives up caressing the growing boy or girl, 
loses her strongest hold on her daughter's or 
her son's heart. She surely has ‘‘enough 
love to go around,” and the child who is 
subjected to temptations to naughtiness and 
is not attractive to everybody needs the mo 
ther -love and petting even more than does 
the cooing, dimpled darling whom every 
body seems to love, and upon whom every 
body is ready to bestow a tender word or 
CATECRS 


FLOWERS TRIMMING. 
bhp = is evidently a strong tendency to 

bring back into fashion natural as well 
as artificial flowers, and not for a very long 
time have so many been used as are seen 
this winter. 


AS 


On ball gowns particularly do the flowers | 


look most attractive, and with the soft mate 
rials that are now used—the nets, the gauzes, 
the mousseline de soie, and the chiffon—they 
seem particularly well suited. They are put 
on in many different ways, and it does not 
seem as though there were any fixed rule to 
follow 
and side breadths the most graceful sprays 
of morning - glories; across the waist, from 


flowers, which apparently disappear in folds 
of the girdle, only to reappear at the back of 
the gow.. and go down the side to the back 
breadth. This is very pretty and graceful, 
but cannot be a very good fashion, as any 
trimming on the back breadth is sure 
become crumpled and mussed. The front 
breadths of many of the gauze evening gowns 
are covered with garlands of flowers, while 
others have a ruche all around the hem of 
the gown 
has a thick ruche of shaded pink roses, and a 
spray of the same flower is fashioned into 
the bertha at the left side of the corsage. A 
gown of orange gauze over pale yellow satin 
has a quantity of shaded nasturtiums, which 
go down et either side of the front breadth, 
and then follow the hem of the gown the en 
tire way round the back breadths. Loose 
petals of the nasturtiums are all through the 
pulfs of the sleeves; and as the flowers are 
made of velvet, the coloring is most artistic 

There is a great effort made to use small 
roses and flowers like the marguerites only 
on the gowns for young girls ) 
men being allowed their choice of any of the 
others. “ven lilies-of-the-valley are given 
to older women. The latter are used with 
great effect on a gown of pale green peau de 
soie with waist trimmed with chiffon and 
lace ; the lilies-of-the-valley are not used 
excepting on the waist, and put in bunches 
through the chiffon ruche across the front 
breadth 


the older wo 


A white gown has around the front | 


| 

| one 

of tea to a large cup of boiling water. 
shoulder to belt, is another spray of the same | 


to | 


A pale pink mousseline de soie | 
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With the exception of violets, natural flow- 
ers have not been worn nor carried to any 
extent for a long time. Now a few roses 
are worn as corsage bouquets in the street, 


Beauty rose, with as long a stem and as many 
leaves as can be carried on the head, in place 
of the plume with diamond ornament in the 
hair. Two or three roses are occasionally 
stuck in the hair, but of course this is an ex- 
aggeration 

One of the most noticeable gowns at the 
opera the other evening was of the palest 
gray satin; one side of the low-cut waist was 
a mass of steel embroidered on the satin, while 
the other side of the waist, from the shoul- 
der to the belt, was completely covered with 
American Beauty roses—the natural flowers, 
This was perfectly remarkable in the way 
in which the flowers were put on. Another 
gown, of heliotrope, had yellow roses put on 
in much the same fashion. The objection 
is often raised, and with reason, that natural 
flowers so soon droop and fade that they are 
much less satisfactory than the artificial ones; 
but the florist’s trade has, like everything 
else, made great strides forward, and it is 
possible now to buy roses so fresh that they 
will last through an evening without tum 
bling to pieces or looking faded and with- 
ered, for the new roses are vastly more hardy 
than those that were in fashion when natural 
flowers last were in favor. 


TIMELY RECEIPTS. 


Mince-meat.—Four pounds of lean beef, 1 


| quart of chopped suet, 4 quarts of chopped 
herself, and consequently requires constant | 


apples, 1 quart of stoned raisins, a scant quart 
of sugar, 1 pint of currants, about a pound 
of citron, a pint of molasses, 3 table-spoons 
of ground mace, the same of cinnamon, 2 of 
allspice, 1} table-spoons of cloves, 4 grated 
nutmegs, 3 table-spoons of salt, the juice and 
rind of 3 lemons, the same of 3 sour oranges, 
some candied orange and lemon peel, 1 pint 
of orange wine, 1 quart of California peach 
or grape brandy. Chop the meat in a meat 
cutter, and mix thoroughly. Do not cook 
at all, except the beef by itself, and before 
chopping. Add, if you have it (for it is a 
great improvement), some syrup from sweet 
pickles, and cider if you choose. If not 
moist enough, add, to your taste, more wine 
and brandy, and, if it will bear it, more lem 
on juice. This isa very old-fashioned Mary- 
land receipt, and has been used in one family 
over a hundred years. In the old days all 
the spices had to be ground at home, but now 
the making up of the receipt is very much 
easier. One must use one’s own taste and 
judgment in this receipt, as sometimes it 
needs more moisteni~g than at other times, 
But it is always good 

each Snow.—Half a box of gelatine, 1 pint 
of preserved peaches, the juice of 1 lemon 
Soak the gelatine ten minutes in half a cup 
of cold water; dissolve in a cup of boiling 
water. Rub the peaches and all the syrup 
in them through a fine strainer. Strain the 
gelatine and the lemon into the peaches after 
straining them. Put on the ice until well 
cooled and beginning to stiffen, but be very 
sure that it does not stiffen too much. Then 
beat in thoroughly the whites of 3 eggs. 
Put into a mould which you have first dipped 
into cold water, and put away on the ice un- 
til you wish to serve it. Have ready a rich 


| custard, to pour around it in the dish after it 


is taken out of the mould. Use for the cus 
tard the yolks of 3 eggs, 1 pint of milk, and 
3 table-spoonfuls of sugar. Flavor with 
vanilla. 

Tea Punch.—One quart of sherry, 1 Ib. of 
granulated sugar, 6 lemons, 1 cup of strong 
green tea. Peel the lemons very thin; pour 
the tea boiling-hot over the peel. Mix the 
lemon juice and sugar, and add the tea, pour- 
ing the wine in last. When ready to serve, 
have a pitcher full of fine cracked ice, and 
pour the punch over it. Use a teaspoonful 
This 
receipt makes half a gallon of punch. 


| Two Maryland Ways of cooking Sweet-Po- 


tatoes.—(1.) Boil and peel verycarefully sweet- 
potatoes of any size, only be careful to have 


| them all of the same size, as they look better 


in thedish, Cut them lengthwise, about four 
pieces to a potato. That is, if they are of 
good size—in two if small. Put them ina 
shallow pan, and put butter over them in bits 
very plentifully. Sift over a little sugar, 
and put in the oven until they have brown- 
ed a little; then serve as soon as possible. 
It is necessary to use a great deal of butter 
to have them nice. After cooking them in 
that way once or twice you can easily judge 
if you prefer more sugar on them, The 
more you put on, the more likely the potato 
is to candy slightly. 

(2.) Bake the potatoes and peel carefully, 
taking care not to break them and spoil the 
shape. Do not ewt them, and do not boil 
them to serve in that way. Put them in a 
very hot dish, and put plenty of bits of but- 
ter over them; put them into the oven just 
long enough to melt the butter, and serve 
very hot, 

Chocolate Cream.—One quart of milk, 4 
table-spoons of sugar, 2 table-spoons of corn 
starch, one-eighth of a pound of Baker's 
chocolate, vanilla, 2 eggs. Let the milk get 
very hot, but not boiling. Smooth the corn- 
starch with cold milk. Beat eggs and sugar 
together; grate the chocolate, and dissolve it 
with hot milk. First stir in the corn starch, 
then the sugar and chocolate, and let it boil 


until it thickens, which will be in a few mo- 
ments. Stir all the time, and after it is taken 
off still stir it until it begins to cool. This 
makes it very smooth. Add three teaspoons 
of vanilla, Pour it into the dish in which it 
will be served at the table, and put it on the 
ice. Itis very nice frozen. The original re- 
ceipt says—before the days of ice—put ina 
cool place, and the cooler the better. 

Lemon Cream.—Squeeze the juice from 
4 lemons, and soak the skins all night in a 
pint of cold water. Next day add to the 
water the juice of the lemons, 1 |b. of sugar, 
and 9 eggs beaten together. 
together and strain it. Simmer over a slow 
fire until thick, stirring all the time. When 
cool put in custard-cups, and serve very 
cold, with sponge-cake or some delicate crack - 
ers to eat with it. 

Baked Onions.—Boil the onions as usual. 
Put them in a baking-dish—one that is sent 
to the table—and pour over them a rich 
drawn-butter sauce. Add salt and pepper, 
and over the top sift fine cracker crumbs. 
Put bits of butter over the crumbs, brown in 
the oven, and serve. 

New England Clam Chowder (as prepared 


into small pieces. Same quantity of raw po- 
tatoes prepared in the same way. 
bowl of raw chopped onions. 
rolled cracker. Thirty clams. Fry pork 
brown and in that fat brown the onions. 
Add one quart of hot water. Then add the 
clams, which have been stewed and chopped 
very fine. Also add potatoes, and boil all 
until potatoes are soft. Then add crackers 
and milk, but do not let the soup be boiled 
after these last ingredients are added. 


WASH BLOUSES FOR 
WINTER WEAR. 

ANY mothers of small boys regret that 
with the winter comes the necessity of 


BOY'S 


\ 


lin, duck, or Galatea. 


waists. Then, too, they can be laundered as 
often as necessary, while the more expensive 
cloth jackets or blouses soon become dirty, 
and never look as well after they are washed. 
One mother has hit upon such a happy plan 
for her four-year-old boy that I give it here 
for the benefit of other mothers. In the 
house this winter Jack will wear his wash 
blouses. Under them his mother puts a high- 
necked and long-sleeved Canton-flannel jack- 
et. This supplies the needed warmth, and 
does away with the necessity of the child’s 
wearing in-doors waists that are difficult to 
wash. When he goes out, he dons a woollen 
blouse under his reefer; but as soon as he 
comes in, it is removed, and the daintier and 
more becoming Galatea blouse takes its place. 
With this system two entire cloth suits 
are all Jack will need this winter. Little 
dark blue flannel knickerbockers and wash 
waists are his home uniform, and he always 
looks fresh and pretty, as he could not in 
much-played-in dark clothes, 
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Treatment of 


Cancer 


Tumors, and all forms of Malignant Growths, 
WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE. 

We have never failed to effect a permanent cure 
where we have had a reasonable opportunit 


rium, Treatment, Terma, and References, free. 
DRS. W. E, BROWN & SON, North Adams, 
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by a native).—A pint bowl of salt pork cut | 
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laying aside the dainty wash blouses of mus- | 
The little men look | 
pretty and clean in these cheap light-colored | 
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»TEINWAY 


Pre-eminently the best Pianos made; ex- 
ported to and sold in all art centres of the 
globe, and endorsed and preferred for private 
and public use by the greatest artists and 
scientists. Illnstrated Catalogues mailed 
free upon application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St, 


NEW YORK. 


Effaces W rinkles, makes the Skin White, Smooth,and 
Firm. In fact, indescribable. It’s genuine “ Attar of 


Roses.” —Dickinson, Trenton, N.J. A KEVELATION. 
Crittenton, N.Y. Your Druggist will get it for you. 
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Hold their place in the front rank of 
the publications to which they belong. 
—Boston Journal, Feb. 19, 1896. 


HARPER'S 
PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, $4.00 a Vear 
WEEKLY, $4.00 a Year 
BAZAR, $4.00 a Vear 

ROUND TABLE, $2.00 a Year 
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Of all druggists at 15 cents and 25 cents per bottle. 


The Best Natural Aperient Water. 


APENTA 


From the Uj Hunyadi Springs. 


“The gentleness of its action 
makes it particularly adapted for 


In universal use. 
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MARRIAGE. 
BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE. 


, N eminent Englishman, pleading that divorce should 
£X be made more difficult and not more easy to obtain, 
held up as an argument the fact that the natural man and 
woman accept the inevitable naturally, accommodating 
themselves to circumstances which they know they cau- 
not control, as they could not be expected to accommo- 
date themselves to circumstances and chains which they 
knew they might alter at will. Whether he was right or 
not, we all know that the inevitable ties into which we 
are born with no power of election seem to be the ties 
that are most simple and hold longest. 

A father and mother may be separated from their 
children, but they are bone of their bone and flesh of 
their flesh, often feature for feature the reproduction of 
one parent or the other, and a legal divorce is impossible. 
The stamp is too clean cut and too permanent for barsh 
treatment or unfaithfulness to wipe out, while harshness 
and faithlessness may so weaken the more artificial bond 
between husband and wife that it becomes as if it had 
never been, 

Of the same flesh and bone husband and wife are sup- 
posed to be, and are in true marriages, but a dangerous 
difference lies in that fact that this is all of election. A 
married man or woman has the chance to indiscreetly 
hover back in mind to the point of mature choice, won- 
dering if by deliberate act he or she has chosen a mate 
indeed, or if in the selection an error was made. Bro- 
thers and sisters and fathers and mothers bave no such 
subtle element of uncertainty in the background to mar 
their relations, They can quarrel and make up again, with 
very bitter words to remember or forget, but that most 
biting taunt that the relationship is a self-imposed and 
deeply regretted act is possible only between husband and 
wife. Where we have ourselves alone and not fate to 
blame for our misfortunes we are more apt to agonize and 
cry out in our agony. Dearly as we love to carve out 
our lives, it is an ordeal to know one’s self responsible for 
even those things that by comparison seem trivial. 

“That trouble I could have averted from my friend by 
a bare turn of my hand; that mistake one thoughtful 
word from me would have prevented.” 

That is the kind of self-torture every human being has 
more or less to undergo who has any influence whatever 
in the world. How much more deeply may the responsi- 
bility bite when the sorrows of a whole family—those 
who are the nearest and dearest—hinge on the folly of a 
deliberate act of perhaps many years back, when two peo- 
ple, choosing each other for better or worse, have built 
up a home and household to depend on them and their 
relation unbroken! 

Those who marry despite remonstrance, saying, “It is 
no one’s affair save ours,” speak in the obstinacy of an 
almost intentional blindness, for they have only to look 
back and forth (in the family history perhaps) to see 
where here and there and in the other place the deliber- 
ate infusion of bad blood or weak will or vicious instincts 
has swept a whole generation out of its inherited place. 
No man may live or die alone, and least of all may a man 
marry alone. In that one tie are twisted strands that 
run back into the past and forward into the future. When 
the unhappily married begin to see miserable and far- 
reaching conditions arising, it is impossible that they 
should not remember that all is resultant upon their own 
act, which need never have been, and with the thought 
the iron enters more deeply. 

Strict legislation concerning divorce can at this point 
close all avenues of escape, and force a continuance of 
the bond, thus preventing an added sense of instability 
in the marriage relation, which may or may not be well 
as it affects the individual case. 

In one particular instance, and doubtless in others, the 
effect of a severe law was good. The woman in question 
had in every legal sense just ground to leave her husband, 
and was prepared to do so; but when she discovered that 
the same State law which set her free gave to her hus- 
band the sole custody of their children, she at once dis- 
carded the idea of divorce on these terms, and the family 
hung together somehow in a comparatively peaceful way, 
to the ultimate happiness of all concerned. 

Yet this was one side. That same strict law had brought 
infinite disaster and unhappiness into other homes, when 
even & comparative peace was impossible to maintain, 
and the family held together in a living purgatory. 

Legislate as we may, we cannot do away with the funda- 
mental fact that marriage is elective, nor ordain that it 
shall be easy for humanity to accept as final those con- 
ditions they themselves create. Tied in with this subtle 
and important question of election comes another element, 
which is equally qualified to draw married people to- 
gether or thrust them miles apart, namely, the peculiar 
closeness of the marriage tie. 

In our country “‘love-matches” are supposed to be the 
rule, and blessed ag is that national ideal, it has some 
drawbacks, as it leads us to demand the ideal of all wed- 
dings, which is naturally a per cent. too high to obtain. 
With us a marriage is a failure unless Love sits at the 
board, and this we maintain stoutly, though without his 
winged presence appearances may still be wonderfully 
maintained in all decorum. 

A marriage founded on mutual respect and with the 
comforts of life assured to ber is all the French girl 
demands. She may hope and timidly pray for a mar- 
riage with love thrown in for good measure, but she 
knows better than to insist upon that from fate. Asking 
so little measure, she is grateful for all that comes, looking 
on that which her American sister regards as her right as 
an extra blessing flung into her life. 

The American ideal of marriage we regard as the high- 
est type ; but where much is expected, just so much more 
must we prepare for disappointments. It is difficult 
enough to set aside high hopes and be content with mu- 
tual respect and a comfortable home, but wellnigh impos- 
sible for those who have expected a marriage of love to 
placidly accept open indifference. Wedded love is too 
near a cousin to hate to be thus wronged. 

A judge in one of our courts is quoted as saying that 
if from circumstantial evidence a man was suspected of 
murdering his wife, or a wife her husband, he should never 
feel the motive lacking in the chain of evidence, because in 
our country the exacted closeness of the marital relation in 
itself supplied motive sufficient, it being too easily possible 
for the bond to become secretly and unbearably galling. 
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So much for demanding ideal appearances, even if the 
substance is lacking. 

Arranged marriages do not produce such impulses of 
frantic impatieuce and intolerance. The bond for those 
so contracting is more elastic. They are more free to lead 
separate lives without remark, and if France is quoted 
as the land of happy marriages the reason may well be 
that the ideal is not very high. French wives—and, in- 
deed, wives of all nations sharing their views of arranged 
marriages—will forgive much that in the eyes of an 
American wife would be unbearable insults. Perhaps 
we do set our national ideals of marriage too high for 
general humanity to reach. 

The shameful length of our divorce-court lists would 
seem to argue that we ask too much of humanity; and 
concerning those same courts—hard as it is to say—they 
undoubtedly express the will of our people. 

What they really want of their law, the American peo- 

le sooner or later rise to demand, and they get it. Legis- 
ation that is judged severe by the whole mind of the 
pupulace will not stand. In one way or another the ob- 
noxious law is evaded if forced. Asa rule, it is not forced, 
but becomes a dead letter on the books. 

The people of America, as a whole people, are not dis- 
contented with their divorce-court lists, even though they 
may be scandalized now and then by statistics. These 
laws stand as they wish them to be, for the idea is deep 
rooted in the American mind that a marriage where love 
is not is no marriage, and better dissolved than contiuued. 
Undoubtedly our conception of marriage is the highest 
and purest, and the patriotic American looks with honest 
pride on the freedom of intercourse between our youth, 
which such doctrines have made possible and right, and 
even necessary. They shall be free to know each other, 
and to choose each other out of the whole world, and so 
they do meet in an exquisite freedom and innocence such 
as no other civilized country permits. Of course we are 
proud of our marriage ideal, but we are not proud of its 
sister institution, our divorce courts, though they seem to 
be interdependent. 

It would be comfortably soothing to our national pride 
to believe that our high per cent. of divorce lies wholly 
at the door of our high demand for the ideal in marriage; 
but though this is in a measure so,a deeper and more 
truthful reason for the prevalence of divorce in America 
lies in the history of our national temperament. 

Nowhere is the temperament of a people so shown 
forth as in the study of the family life, and the two great 
faults of the American temperament are shown up piti- 
lessly in the divorce courts. The most patriotic of us 
cannot deny that we are a nervous people, and we must 
also add that we are an undisciplined people as well. It 
is the most natural thing in the world that the American 
temperament should be just what it is, for as yet we have 
no fixed inheritance of the kind, and scarce know what to 
—s of ourselves. 

f we were English, French, or German, we should know 
by past history what our temperament should be in the 
future; but being what we are—a hash of all nations, 
which cannot be expected to develop in a short hundred 
years into a calm or self-disciplined people—we are some- 
times perplexed to know our true selves. 


ORNAMENTS FOR THE HAIR. 


AIR-DRESSING is now a most elaborate, not to say 

depressing, affair, and it really seems as though it 
were the aim of the hair-dressers to make a woman's head 
look at least twice its natural size. Rats and cushions, 
not to mention puffs and false switches, are used, while 
the ornaments that are placed in a full-dress coiffure are 
quite startling. But to see one or two of these heads does 
not give at all the idea that is conveyed when any number 
of women in full evening 
dress are together, and at 
the opera it is really a 
marvellous sight to look 
from one box to the other 
and behold the various and 
extraordinary head-gear. 

Early in the autumn the 
fiat went forth that head- 
dresses of tulle and fea- 
thers, nearly as large as 
small bonnets, were to be 
worn with evening gowns. 
The first that appear- 
ed looked altogether, too 
outré, but these same head- 
dresses appear quite small 
and inconspicuous in com- 

\ parison with the ones that 
are now used. 

For full dress the hair is arranged almost always in 
Pompadour effect, and so high is the Pompadour that the 
hair behind it does not come any higher, but, on the con- 
trary, is flattened down on the crown of the head, and 
around the sides and back, as well as in front is drawn out 
to give the full wide look. It is almost impossible to 
have a Pompadour of sufficient height without using a 
cushion or rat underneath, but it can be done if the hair 
is very thick by pulling the locks forward, wetting them 
with some tonic, and then tying a fillet of linen very tight- 
ly about the head, and leaving it on until the moisture of 
the tonic is dried out. 

This, if the hair be thick, 
soft, and fluffy, will pro- 
duce wondrous results. 

The soft long waves 
which the French call 
ondulé are necessary to 
a thoroughly turned-out 
coiffure, but the crink- 
ly waves are no longer 
fashionable. It is al- 
most impossible to get 
these waves unless a 
hair-dresser or skilful 
maid is employed; but 
when these are skilful 
they can wave the hair 
so that it will stay for 
a fortnight. 

When the hair has been arranged and the head looks the 
desired size, there comes the question of what is to be put 
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init. Ofcourse there are already at least three side-combs 
and several ornamental shell pius, but these do not amount 
toanything. Just below the crown of the head at the left 
side must be placed some ornament not less than six inch 
es in height; two marabout feathers starting from a pom- 
pon of tulle and a diamond crescent or star are quite chic ; 
one ostrich plume or two or three osprey feathers are also 
the thing, while quaint dragon-flies or butterflies of span- 
gled chiffon are used some- 
times instead of the tulle, 
and then in place of the fea- 
thers are aigrettes. Bows 
of twisted velvet ribbon 
of me | conceivable color 
form the foundation for 
bird-of-paradise tails, which 
ornaments are also put on 
<i the left side, just below the 
crown of the head. These 
last, it must be confessed, 
are more stylish than be- 
coming. Strangely enough, 
the high feathers are becom- 
ing, and seem to give a height that in some degree modi- 
fies the too wide look of the hair. In black there are 
some very smart ornaments with tulle pompons spangled 
with silver or steel. But these are much harder in out- 
line than the white, and not nearly so effective. 

Some people contend that an ornament placed directly 
in front of the head, giving the broad, wide look of an A|- 
sacian bow, is better than the high side ornament. For 
this purpose come most gorgeous ornaments of spangled 
marabout feathers, which separate like spread wings, join- 
ed in the centre with a large jewelled ornament. Black 
marabout wings spangled with green have a large em- 
erald in the centre, and white 
spangled with rhinestones have 
a superb diamond sunburst in 
the centre. 

The crowns and coronets are 
not new, but there are some Em- 
pire crowns which are very be- 
coming. Mrs. John Jacob Astor 
has one of these Empire crowns 
which she wears more often than 
she does her regular crown. For 
the benefit of those who cannot 
afford diamonds, the same effect 
to a great extent can be obtained 
by rhinestones, and the crescent- 
—- crown looks charming in the soft waves and 
puffs of the present style of head-dress. The real dia- 
mond ornaments are now always augmented by mara- 
bout aigrettes, and a most charming novelty among the 
holiday gifts was one of these aigrettes interspersed with 
sprays of purest diamonds set on fine gold wires. The 
whole thing is most exquisitely graceful and becoming. 

gp the effect of ornaments in relation to opera- 
cloaks is considered, for one style has a tail of ermine put 
with two high marabout feathers, and this is to be worn 
with a cloak heavily trimmed with ermine and feathers. 











A® they look backward now, at the close of the year, 
over the golf season of 1896, the women who are in- 
terested in the game can see very much the state oi 
affairs that most of them would have predicted a twelve- 
month ago. There has been a steady and rapid rate of 
progress in the formation of new clubs, many of them in 
quite out-of-the-way and unexpected places, and there has 
been a corresponding improvement in the general Playing 
which would be looked for with the increasing age of gol 
in America. 

Before speaking, however, of those players whose tour- 
nament victories have made their names known wherever 
reports of the game are read, there is another side of the 
sport which deserves that a few words should be said 
about it. For the vast majority of women who enjoy 
driving the little ball over the links, golf is just a delight- 
ful out-door amusement and exercise. They have no am- 
bition to become the winners of cups in large contests, 
and perhaps could never attain sufficient skill to accom- 
plish that object even should they care to practise with 
the necessary strictness and regularity. But they are able 
to get as much physical benefit from the game as if they 
were in the championship class. Gray- haired women, 
who thought they had given up active exercise of a 
sporting nature years ago, find that they are able to play 
golf in a moderate way without any injurious fatigue. 
And, to go to the other extreme, even little children are 
now taught to play, with tiny clubs suited to their owners’ 
size and strength. Until recently these miniature imple- 
ments had to be made to order, but in the last few weeks 
they have appeared for sale in the shops, thus marking 
another step in the popularity of the game. 

Amorg all the women’s golf competitions of the year, 
the championship tournament held at Morristown, New 
Jersey, in October, naturally far surpasses any other in 
point of general interest. It was the first championship 
golf contest for women ever held in this country which 
was arranged and conducted, like the men’s championship, 
under the auspices of the United States Golf Association. 
Moreover, the greatest credit is due to the officers and 
members of the Morris County Golf Club for the remark- 
ably able way in which they co-operated with the Associa- 
tion to make the affair a complete success. No detail of 
management was overlooked, and few of the hundreds of 
persons who attended the tournament failed to comment 
upon the perfection of arrangement everywhere. As to 
members, twenty-five contestants, representing fifteen dif- 
ferent golf clubs in widely separated localities, are not at 
all a bad showing for a sport which is still in its infancy 
on this side of the water. 


The work of Miss Beatrix Hoyt, the sixteen-year-old 
winner of the tournament, is a pretty strong proof of the 
value of early training in the game. It was evident from 
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the first day that she was really in a class by herself, and 
that the chances of ber defeat in any ee round 
were very small. Her medal-play score for the eighteen 
holes was 95, made in parts of 47 and 48. This is far bet- 
ter than the average man’s score, and was seven strokes 
ahead of the next best made by any woman in the tourna- 

nent. 
7 Miss Hoyt plays with vigor and coolness, and does not 
Jet up in her efforts even towards the end of what must 
often be a somewhat fatiguing match. Her style is so 
good that she must have learned it from imitation of a 
competent professional. While her swing in driving is 
not quite so long as that of many good players, it has 
wonderful power and elasticity, and is given with the 
most delightful freedom and She has got the dif- 
ficult lofting approach-shot surprisingly well under con- 
trol, and frequently pitches the ball from a long distance 
to within a very few feet of the hole. Her putting also is 
worthy of comparison with the rest of her game. 

The only one of the match-play rounds in the cham- 

ionship tournament which was difficult enough for Miss 
loyt to afford any test of her powers was that in the 
finals with Mrs. Arthur Turnure. Here the little cham- 
pion was hard put to it to maintain her advantage at 
many points in the game, and the exhibition of women’s 
golf there given was without doubt the best that has yet 
been seen in a tournament match in this country. Since 
the championship in October, Miss Hoyt has played quite 
regularly at the links of the Country Club at Westchester. 
Two or three weeks ago I watched her make a round in 
a mixed-foursome match there. The weather was cold 
and disagreeable, and the ground half covered with thaw- 
ing snow, so that really fine scores were out of the ques- 
tion; but one could see at once that so far as the strokes 
were concerned Miss Hoyt was gaining in general power. 
Indeed at her age one would expect her to play an im- 
proving game, and it is probable that in another year or 
so it will be far ahead of its present form. 


Mrs. Arthur Turnure has made the next best record this 
season in tournament playing, after Miss Hoyt. In fact 
she had a much harder time in the championship contest 
than did her successful rival, because she was obliged to 
play out every one of her games, while Miss Hoyt, through 
Miss Sands’s default, had a rest on the day of the semi- 
finals. In the final game, between Miss Hoyt and Mrs. 
Turnure, the latter, though tired, played better than she 
had at any time before. It was all even at the end of 
nine holes, and Mrs. Turnure’s chances were good until, 
at the sixteenth hole, she lost three or four shots in a 
bunker. This rather broke up her game, and made her 
play so unsteadily for the next hole that she lost that also, 
and with it the match. 

A week or so after this tournament Mrs. Turnure won 
first place from a large field of players at the Dyker 
Meadow Golf Club, of Brooklyn. She had never seen 
this course before, but her superior skill made up for lack 
of acquaintance with the various hills and ponds which 
render these grounds unusually ‘‘ sporty ” and trouble- 
some. Miss Hoyt and Mrs. Turnure both belong to the 
Shinnecock Hills Golf Club, which has proved itself a 
capital school for players. 


Among the other women who have distinguished them- 
selves this year in the large tournaments ma men- 
tioned Miss Cora L. Oliver of Albany, Miss F. C. Gris- 
com of Philadelphia, and Mrs. William Shippen of Mor- 
ristown, all of whom won high places in the champion- 
ship, Miss Marie Harrison, Mrs. William Butler Duncan, 
Jun., Miss Helen Shelton, and Miss Anna Sands. 

Ape.ia K. BRAINERD. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


| ere arriving in Southampton generally leave it 
at once for London, and thus know it only as a sta- 
tion on the way to the metropolis. It is, in reality, a pret- 
ty, pleasant place, with many points of interest in its neigh- 
borhood. he climate is soft even in winter, and one 
sometimes in December finds untimely primroses nestlin 
amongst their crapy green leaves in a sheltered spot. f 
have seen periwinkle in flower at Netley Abbey about 
Christmas-time. 

When after a long Ver in America one goes to Eng- 
land, one is impressed by the Hnglishness of it all. Even 
the bread is unlike that of other countries, and the first 
meal on English soil is interesting to the stranger and 
sweet to the Anglomaniac. 

There is nothing more distinctive than English lodgings. 
They are much the same in London as in the provincial 
towns. There is a kind of furniture which seems to have 
been specially made for lodgings. The chairs meet your 
back in the wrong place; the sofas or so-called “lounges” 
do not woo you to repose by their appearance, and certain- 
ly do not improve on closer acquaintance. The beds too 
often feel as if they were stuffed with raw potatoes, or the 
fragments of the crockery which the overtaxed ‘‘slavy ” 
has broken. There are a flabbiness about the blankets and 
a duskiness about the cotton sheets which I have not re- 
marked in any other kind of English house. 

On the other hand, the system of living is very pleasant. 
It combines privacy with independence. You can order 
your food yourself, and if you know anything about 
the market prices, you can adapt your uirements to 
whatever scale of living you can afford. The meals are 
served in your sitting-room, and if you have an honest, 
uncritical appetite, they will prove quite satisfactory. 
Coal, or “‘ coals,” as they call it a are about five pence 
(10 cents) a scuttle; thus, if you tick off your scuttles, you 
know by bedtime just what you owe the landlady for fuel. 

A family of my acquaintance—mother, four children 
(one an infant) and nurse—lately staid at Southampton for 
a fortnight. They had five rooms (four really nice ones), 
several fires going all day, and at least three meat meals a 
day. Their bill for one week, including light and attend- 
ance, was £5 16s., about $2900! How rich Americans 
would become if they could live at this rate! 


Clothes, too, are almost given away in this favored land. 
A child of twelve can have a capital blue serge frock made 
to order for 18s., about $4 50. And the ready-made dress- 
es for children are exceedingly enticing. r person 
having lived for some time in New Yor ond onthe in 
England, feels suddenly like a millionaire. One hears that 
“London is just as dear as any other place.” So it is if 
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you go to the West End shops and exclaim in the English 
of America how cheap everything is! Next time a stranger 
from our shores enters that shop the price is raised. I 
think poor Americans have a right to be angry with rich 
ones for having ruined certain quarters of London for 
shopping purposes. 


The question of sleeves is a burning one. They are un- 
doubtedly shrinking up, all the redundancy returning to 
the shoulder. Women with fine arms will approve of this 
mode, but not of that which is becoming popular—long 
wrinkled sleeves for evening wear. A fine forearm is too 
lovely a ion to be wantonly concealed in this way. 
Bright scarlet seems the prevailing color at present. One 
always sees it in the pillar boxes (where the letters are 
posted) and on the backs of her Majesty’s warriors; but 
just now this striking hue has invaded hats, capes, bon- 
nets,and even gowns. A November day in London is not 
usually inspiriting, and a dash of scarlet imparts a little 
liveliness to the dull foggy aspect of the streets. Perhaps 
the holly has set the fashion. It is magnificent this year, 
its dark green varnished leaves making a fine contrast 
with masses of vermilion berries. 


Winter is a great dinner-giving season in London. There 
is more time then to see one’s friends than in the season 
roper, and many an evening is dedicated to this most de- 
ightful form of entertainment. Hostesses naturally like 
novel ideas for dinner decoration. Last week I saw a 
charming set of dolls to be used for carrying menus. 
These dainty ladies were of bisque, with movable arms 
and legs. They had long fair hair arranged in a fashion- 
able manner, and were dressed in crinkly - (which is 
bought ready crinkled). Two wore pale and deeper yel- 
low, two pink, and two green. carried a l, 
and had a coquettish flaring paper bonnet on. could 
fancy this bevy of fair ladies standing on the dinner table, 
presenting to the guests a promise of joys to come, duly 
set forth on the menu cards. The idea is not actually 
new, but I have never before seen it so cleverly carried 
out. 


The illustrated papers are full of pictures of the dresses 
worn lately by the Archduchess Maria Dorothea and her 
relatives, on the occasion of her marriage with the Duke 
of Orleans. A gentleman who has travelled a great deal, 
and who was present at the wedding in Vienna, writes 
that such magnificent jewels and apparel on such com- 
monplace nonentities he never saw. It is a sad fact that 
royalties are as a rule rather plainer than other people. 
There are, of course, brilliant exceptions, like the ever- 
lovely Princess of Wales, and the young Princess of Mon- 
tenegro, who has just married the heir to the throne of 
Italy. It must be very trying to a queen or an empress 
to realize that she cannot do justice to her position or her 
dressmaker. All princesses should be like those in fairy- 
stories—‘‘ the most beautiful in the world.” E. E. B. 


MA’'’AM AND SIR. 


7}ORTY years ago all small people were carefully in- 
structed in the formalities of life, and one of the 
things —— insisted upon was that they should in- 
variably, in ad ressing their elders, say ‘‘ Yes, ma’am,” 
‘*No, ma’am,” ‘‘ Yes, sir,” and ‘‘ No, sir.” 

A well-bred child in a later period than that always 
rose when older persons entered the room, and remained 
standing till told to take a seat. It is observed by Au- 
ae are in his a er that 

is mother in her girlh not only stood when in the 
room with her father, but even accorded that honor to his 
empty chair if she were in the room with it. In our pe- 
riod a well-trained boy rises when his mother or other 
woman enters a room, and stands till she is seated. 
little girl, too, is taught to be soft of voice and gentle in 
movement, and to slip a cushion behind the back of a 
friend, to urge on a guest the most comfortable seat, to 
adjust screens against window glare and fire-light, and to 
avoid interruption and contradiction. But “sir” and 
“‘ma’am”-are not now in vogue for children, being con- 
sidered the appropriate form of address for servants and 
for those of inferior position. Children are in no sense 
inferiors in their homes. They are socially on the same 
‘owen with their parents, and it is fitting that they should 

treated with courtesy as well as practise it. 

A child should be taught to say ‘‘ Yes, mother,” ‘‘ Yes, 
father,” ‘‘ Yes, Mrs. Smith,” ‘‘ No, Mr. Jones.” It is al- 
ways elegant to repeat the name of the person you ad- 
dress. ‘‘ Mother” and ‘‘ father” are preferred at present 
to any affectionate diminutive for the speech of even lit- 
tle children, and ‘‘mamma” and ‘‘ papa” (not momma 
and poppa) are in the second place in favor. Singularly, 
‘daddy ” and ‘‘mammy” have just now established their 
claims to be heard in the drawing-room, though of old the 
laborer’s cottage was their accustomed place. 

To train a child in the conventionalities of his own gen- 
eration is certainly advisable. Only by the automatic 

ractice of every-day forms during the years of child- 
es can man or woman hope for the unconscious ease 
which in maturity is the first flower of good manners. 
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+ CORRESPONDENTS 


combination. Yes, 
‘ing design for a 


go gh. Thecolored feathers on the pic- 
ture-hat are not as fashionable as the all black or black and white, 
ble. See diagram patterns 


Leonora B.—Yellow and mauve are a charmi 
gloves should be worn.—See Bazar No. 42 for a 


Mas. B.—Seven gores are enon; 


while flowers are not f: of skirts in 
recent numbers of the Bazar. 

L. V. M—Your sample is a sort of surah silk, and would look well 
made up with black velvet for winter. 
aba septs pene Foam are ney of oem cheviots, and both 

x-pleats an ng jackets are in style, the latter being rather 
more in favor. The bolero would look very well. In Bazar No, 46 is 
an illustration of a pelerine wrap that can be made in velvet. 

Nanoy Hanxs.—Light tan and ray and white pore are worn 
with black evening gowns, but the k are as fashionable as ever; 
blues and greens and such colors are considered eccentric. 

Wirrer-Lover.—Both the white and the old-rose faille 


and panels of velvet on the skirt, would 
nie 6 ey ae ee. ue or yellow velvet would transform 
your white crépon an absolutely new gown. In Bazar No. 45, on 


19 
page are some {llustrations that wil! he} to decide. Black 
sil A. —K and black patent-leather eppees ond tan Suéde gloves 
are the prettiest. You can use your own point-lace with the fuille. 


Grene, Constant a Coy Oruexs.-There is a paste which is 
said to remove superfluous hair by pulling it out by the roots, It is 
made by spreading equal ® of galbanam and pitch plaster on thin 


leather. ly it to the red, let it connie three minutes, and 
ee off eu ly, when it brings the bairs with it. The author of the 
t Papers, who quotes this receipt, states “ this will probably 


— after day, thig will kill the hair in about a month, the hair 
drying rubbing. irits of camphor is said to act in the same 
way. The trouble with jilatories is that as a rule, if they are pow- 


enough to destroy the hair, they must burt the skin also. 
Waytanp.—White cash ld be b ing and suitable—seven 
qo of material should be enough—and a trimming of Persian em- 

roidery would be the most effective. Trim the skirt with rows of bias 
satin, and make the waist with bolero pant of the passementerie, witb 
full front of chiffon and broad satin girdle. 

Manearetra.—Have your gown of flowered silk—the patterns now 
are on the old-fash order. Make it up with Watteau pleat in the 
back and paoiers, aud opening over a plain white or a quilted satin 
skirt. Sleeves tight-fitting to the elbow, and finished with lace ruffle. 
A. C. G.—The lation afternoon dress for a young man would be 
the correct —y White mohair would be excellent for a young wo- 
man to wear; the skirt should be made with a lining, but not sewed 
to it except at the waistband and for a short distance on each seam. 

Boston.—The same mourning you would wear for your own mother; 
but the length of time you will wear it depends upon your own desire, 

L, R. H.—Velvet, black or gray, could be used to remodel your coat, 
Put in either entire new sleeves of the velvet or deep caps of it, and in- 
sert a ro jiece in the back. 

Crana.—To follow strictly the rules of etiquette, a lady should leave 
four cards when attending a reception given by a mother and three 
daughters, aud ‘a gentieman should leave five if the husband of the 
hostess is living; but this rule is often modified in practice, and a lady 
need leave only two cards—one for the hostess and one for the daugh- 

a gentleman three. . 

Onz 1n Doust.—When a hostess herself serves chocolate or tea in 
her drawing-room informally, she should have her table ready and 
daintily arranged. On it should be an embroidered or lace square or 
tea cloth, a vase of flowers, and saucers with a spoon resting in 
the saucer, cuke or thinly cut buttered bread or sandwiches in plates 
on dvilies, and bonbons, salted a! ds, etc., in amall fancy dishes, If 
tea is served, there should be a teaketile with the water boiling over 
an alcohol-iamp, teapot, pitcher with cream, and bow! with cut sugar, 
and the tea in a caddy or done up in small portions in muslin bags 
ready to use for the different groups of callers. If chocolate is served, 
pow sugar and whipped cream should be used. The China 
chocolate-pitcher should be tantly replenished with a fresh supply. 
The hostess pours the tea or chocolate, and passes the cup and saucer, 
resting on a plate if she prefers; she then passes the sugur and cream, 
cake, etc., and when they have finished, takes the cu When a hostess 
expects many visitors, she should ask a lady friend or relative to pre- 
side at the table, as that is difficult to do herself while she entertains 
her guests. You will find suggestions for such entertainment in 
Bazan of November 80, 1895, in an article called “ A Lady’s At-Home 
Day.” Ice-cream is served in a dessert plate, which should be large 
enough to hold the cream and cake also; oaly the one plate is used. 

Aw Enouisu Stupent.—There are no absolute laws of etiquette in 
r to hand-shaking in this country, every person using his own 
ju ent as to what is proper under certain circumstances. In gen- 
eral a young woman does not extend her hand to a gentleman to whom 
she is introduced at any large function, such as a reception, dinuer, 
wedding, or in the street, but when she receives a guest in her own 
home she should show him the courtesy of shaking hands with him 
when introduced. Old acquaintances usually shake hands when they 
meet; an older pe should extend the hand to a younger, and a 

oung woman who is introduced to an older lady should wait for the 
r to take the initiative. At a reception it is proper for all the 
members of the receiving party to extend the hand to guests. 

M. T.—When pie is served, the hostess may either cut it herself and 
serve the guest«, or the pie may be cut before reaching the table, and 
passed to the guests, who help themselves to the slices. The pie 
should not be served in individual pieces, except when in the form of 
small pies or tarts, which is the must fashionable manner of serving 
pie at ee. 

An Enquiner.—Under the circumstances you should wait until the 
bride returns from her wedding journey, and unless she sends out “ At 
Home” cards, you should promptly call on her, leaving cards and ask- 
ing for her mother. An invitation to a ch wedding demands ouly 
an on the bride; but when the bride, after her oa re- 
sides with her mother, a guest should certainly pay the latter lady the 
attention of leaving cards and asking for her when calling for the first 
time on the d. ter. 

Evpuemia.—lt is at present the fasbion in ordinary entertaining to 
serve a hostess before her guests, even the ladies ; but it is a fashion 
which is not universally observed, and every hostess may use her indi- 
vidual judgment in the matter ; if she is younger than her lady guests, 

be served after them, and at a large function she may also be 

served after her guests ; but when she is older, or at so meal, the 

be served before all others at the table. It is perfectly 

it as the first course at a 

the seeds removed, the pulp slightly cut so that it may be taken 
ould be flavored with powdered su 

and rum, Curagoa, or other cordial; a half is served to each person, with 


8. 8. £ The dress you mention would be neiely proper and very 











pretty to wear at the af reception. hostess on such an occa- 
— xy yp. EE, dress to 
make it a afternoon costume, as in this country a lady never 


wears evening dress in the daytime. Whether the hostess at an after- 
noon tea receives her guests = rises to greet them depends 
jon the number of her callers. I 


engaest — last year, called 
Mongas.—The older residents of a place should call on a stranger 
and show her courtesy before she extends any hospitality to them.— 
of an en = to a large num 

this time of year is a tea, when all the guests will 
i tions simply 

address in the lower right 
left corner. The refresh- 


plain white or the fashionable shade of blue, with her address, crest, or 
monogram in some dull neutral color.—See designs for picture-frames 
in Bazar Nos. 48 and 52, Vol. XXIX. 

REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 


THE EXPERT WAITRESS. By Annie T. Springsteed. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 


OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

bay TECHNIQUE OF REST. ‘By Anna C. Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 

cents. 

THE VIRGINIA COOKERY-BOOK. By Mary Stuart Smith. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50, 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE iT. By Christine Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 

cuanse AD NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 16mo, 

bey i ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 


HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormebee. 16mo, 


16mo, 


CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mrs, John 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary F. 
Henderson. 12mo, Water-proot Cover, $1 50, 

DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson. 1%mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


Prstssuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
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RECENT PROGRESS 
OF THE D.A.R 


fPHE growth of the National 
Society of the Daughters of 


the American Revolution, as well 

: ’ 
as the interest manifested on all 
siles in its purpose an i work, isa 


phenomenal one, especi lly when 
the briefness of its existence 18 


considered, and also the large 
amou f pure sentiment that en 
tersi its composition. It now 
has four hundred and ninety 


three very State 
and Territory except Alaska be 


ing represented All of these re 


hapter regents— 


gents have not as yet regularly 
organized their chapters. . Switz 
erland and Nova Scotia also boast 
chapters, while Honolulu and 


Paris are soon to have them 
The membership now numbers 


some seventeen thousand femi 
nine descendants of Revolution 
ary patriots, increasing at the rate 
of six or more thousands each 
year d 

Many notable enterprises are 


being pushed forward both by 
the National Society and the in 
dividual chapters Chief of these 
is the Continental Hall, the pro- 
posed headquarters at Washing 


ton, Which is to st ind as a me 
morial to the men and women of 
“76.” and to serve as home and 
centre of the society The build 


ing is to be a magnificent struc 
ture, with unlimited capacity. Its 





BACK OF EVENING GOWN ON 


PAGE 6 


BRAIDED COSTUME TRIMMED 





TO 6 


Fie. 1.—FROCK FOR GIRL FROM 


YEARS OLD.—(See Fra. 4) 


For pattern and deacription see No. 


IV. on 





WITH 


pattern-sheet Supplement. 


PERSIAN LAMB. 


Fi pattern and description see No. LI, on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fie. 2.—SUIT WITH RUSSIAN BLOUSE 
FOR BOY FROM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 
(See Fie. 4.) 

For pattern and description see No. 1X 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fic. 2.—CLOSED FRONT AND BACK 
VIEWS OF TAILOR GOWN, FIG. 1. 


site is now being chosen, and soon it 
is hoped that work can be begun on 
the building itself. The Lineage Book 
is another piece of workin hand. This 
is authentic history and biography, 
and appears in yearly volumes, con- 
taining the lineage of each member, be- 
ginning with the first charter repre- 
sentative, Miss Mary Desha, one of the 
founders of the patriotic order, and 
giving the most important facts in the 
career of any distinguished Revolu- 
tionary ancestor. Miss Elizabeth Bry- 
ant Johnston, the society’s historian, 
is preparing this series. The society 
is also lending its aid in hastening the 
founding of the National University. 

Among the chapters, the Mawena- 
wasigh, of Poughkeepsie, is planning 
a fine memorial in the shape of a mon- 
ument to commemorate the ratification 
of the Constitution of the United States 
in that city on July 26, 1788, one of the 
most decisive crises in the country’s 
history,when New York State resolved 
to continue in the Union. The New 
York City Chapter is preparing to of- 
fer a scholarship in history to any mem- 
ber who desires to educate herself as a 
teacher or lecturer on American his- 
tory. The sum of $150 will be given 
for two years, the holder of the patri- 
otic scholarship being allowed to study 
at Columbia University and gain a cer- 
tificate of proficiency. She will thus 
become self-supporting,and at the same 
time be advancing the study of the an- 
nals of our country. 

The topic of most interest to the so- 
ciety in general just at present is the 
approaching sixth annual Continental 
Congress, to convene in Washington 
during the week beginning February 
22. This will be the largest and most 
important of any yet held. The con- 
gress will meet for the first time in the 
Columbia Theatre, having outgrown 
the Church of Our Father, the old 


Fie. 3.—YOKE FROCK FOR 
GIRL FROM 3 TO 4 YEARS 
OLD. 


For vom and description see 
No, XL. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


Fie. 1.—TAILOR GOWN 


meeting-place. Mrs. Adlai E. 
Stevenson, the President-General, 
will preside during the various 
sessions. It is with sincerest re- 
grets on both sides that this re- 
spected and beloved chief officer 
must decline renomination, as her 
home hereafter is to be in Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. Every colleague 
is her friend and admirer, while 
she has always felt a personal in- 
terest in each one. Her rule has 
been a just and gracious one, ap- 
preciated on all sides. This year 
the congress opens on Washing- 
ton’s birthday, and a special pro- 
gramme will be carried out in hon- 
or of the occasion. Representa- 
tive Sons of the Revolution and 
of the American Revolution will 
take part in the exercises, and the 
Children of the American Revo- 
lution will gather for their second 
annual congress, Mrs. Daniel Lo- 
throp, their President, being in 
charge. The accumulated busi- 
ness of the year will be settled 
during the week, the annual elec- 
tion of national officers will occur, 
and whatever spare time is left 
over is to be devoted to the round 
of social gayety. 

That the National Society of 
the Daughters of the American 
Revolution is becoming more and 
more a potent factor in the encour- 
agement-and bringing to issue of 
practical as well as ideal patriot- 
ism is evinced on every hand. 


Fie. 4.—BACK VIEWS OF FIGS, 1 AND 2. 





WITH MOIRE VEST AND REVERS. 
(See Fie. 2.) 


For pattern and description see No. II. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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6.—BROCADE PRINCESSE GOWN. 
VIL, on 








Fie. 4.—PLEATED MOUSSE C 
SOIE SKI AND SATIN BODICE 
For descri tern-sheet For deac: 


Fie. 5.—SATIN SKIRT AND MOUSSE- 
I ~k BODICE 





Fie. 1.—MOTRE BROCADE GOWN WITH Fig. 2.—VELVET GOWN WITH EMBROIDE 


FEATHER TRIMMING. WAIST For pattern and descrip 
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EMBROIDERY AS A PROFESSION. 


AM often asked the question, ‘Is em- 

broidery a profitable art or profession for 
women?” and I find it a difficult one to an- 
swer, because its profit depends so much 
upon the characteristics of the individual 
who practises it. It might be a good pro- 
fession for one person, and it could easily be 
a totally unprofitable one for another. 

To make embroidery intrinsically valuable, 
the embroiderer must have as fine an artistic 
sense as that of the painter; while to make 
it pecuniarily successful she must not lack 
the business faculty which is necessary to 
success in any pursuit or occupation. 

It seems to be asking a good deal as the 
price of success that a woman should have 
both the artistic and the business instincts, 
but it is in a measure true of any artistic 
pursuit. The business instinct must be a 
factor in the successful practice of all of 
them; even in cases of pre-eminent talent— 
talent amounting perhaps to genius. Where 
positive genius exists, of course, it is able 
to excite admiration and create a desire to 
possess its fruits, but even then if the busi- 
ness talent is wholly wanting the harvest of 
profit will suffer. 

The question of embroidery as a profes- 
sion for a woman of real genius, however, 
hardly needs discussion; it is for women 
possessing simply taste and a liking and ap- 
titude for the methods of embroidery that it 
is to be considered, and here 1 can answer 
that, like most other things, the success will 
be proportioned to the ability brought to 
bear upon it 

A woman must be quick to follow the de- 
mand of the hour, or clever enough to create 
the demand, if she wishes to make her work 
successful. She must have an intelligent 
appreciation of popular taste, and be able to 
fit her efforts to it. Of course her work 
should be intrinsically good, and even in- 
trinsically beautiful, but it must also min 
ister to the Want or fancy or fad of the hour, 
and it is better if it anticipates as well as 
follows fashion. The true business faculty, 
which in some persons amounts almost to an 
inspiration, can do this, and in proportion as 
it does it effectually, the profession will be a 
well-chosen and successful one. 

'n speaking of embroidery as a profession, 
I do not, of course, mean to call it a success- 
ful one when it procures a mere maintenance. 
The use of the needle should give that, no 
matter how it is employed, whether in plain 
sewing, bonnet- making, or dress - making. 
Success means a remuneration which will 
enable a woman not only to provide for her- 
self food and clothing and shelter, but some- 
thing more than this—something which will 
allow of a provision for the future, as all 
business ventures should 

Embroidery as a profession, presupposing 
a certain amount of talent, coupled with busi- 
ness faculty, should do this; but embroidery 
as an occupation, depending for its market 
upon some one’s else business faculty, is no 
better than dress-making as far as mere profit 
is concerned—in fact, it is not so good, be- 
cause dress-making is a constant need; ev- 
erybody must be clothed, and the majority 
must be becomingly clothed, and few can 
compass that necessity for themselves. It 
follows that the dressmaker will find con- 
stant employment, while that of the embroid- 
eress will be intermittent. 

But even as an employment it is an ad- 
vantage to a woman to be able to embroider, 
because she can always add it to other facil- 
ity. She should be a better needle-woman, 
a better dressmaker, even a better milliner, 
for being an embroideress. The practice of 
embroidery will have taught ber precision in 
the use of the needle—an acquirement most 
necessary in dress-making, and it will also 
have given her a familiarity with color ef- 
fects which should be of great use in millin- 
ery. There is no reason why a woman should 
not practise all three of these employments, 
even if her capacity leads her no farther than 
mere employment. 

In these days, when the need of remunera- 
tive work is so great, it is well to know how 
to do more than one thing, and to be able to 
supplement one with another; therefore it 
certainly is not a disadvantage to learn and 
practise embroidery, even when one bas only 
the ability to execute and not originate 

There is this also to be said: that it is an 
occupation which suits many temperaments, 
since it is entirely without anxiety, and is 
not subject to the hurry and worry which 
accompany dress-makivg. In addition to 
this it is, as I have said, an unconscious edu- 
cation in color, and even the simple copying, 
which is the business of the trade-embroid- 
erer, is a far more pleasant occupation than 
many other forms of needle-work. The nee- 
die travels tranquilly in prescribed spaces, 
and the eyes and mind are pleased with the 
constantly growing results. 

If a woman has neither exceptional talent 
nor business faculty, but is a good needle- 
woman, and has the quiet temperament ap 
propriate to the embroiderer, it is a pleasant 
and fairly remunerative occupation; one also 
that does not preclude— which is, in fact, an 


advantage to other forms of needle- work. 
The ordinary womanly endowment of pa- 
tience, industry, and precision will make 


embroidery as an occupation pleasanter than 
other forms of needle-work practice, and, as 
I have indicated, the skill acquired in it is 
easily adaptable to other and more constant- 
ly necessary ones. 

If, on the other hand, a woman possesses 
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more than common talent and cleverness, em- 
broidery is as good a field for her as paint- 
ing; for although it requires much more 
time to produce a piece of embroidery than 
to paint a picture, if it is as artistic a pro- 
duction as the picture should be, it will be 
much rarer, and consequently more valuable, 
and if the embroideress has the business as 
well as the artistic faculty, she can eliminate 
much of the actual labor of production by 
employing other hands to execute what she 
originates and directs. 
CanDAcE WHEELER. 


PRESENTATION AT THE 
TEMPLE. 


See illustration on page 17. 


( F the two painters, father and son, who 
J bore the name of Hans Holbein, the 
younger is the better known to the general 
public that visits picture-galleries or collects 
engravings. He had the good fortune of be- 
ing the portrait-painter of his day, and to his 
brush we owe the well-known portraits of 
Erasmus, Charles V., Henry VIII., and nu- 
merous other great men of the time, as well 
as the so-called Meyer Madonna at Darm- 
stadt, and the great canvas, ‘‘ The Ambas- 
sadors,” which at once arrests the eye in the 
National Gallery of London. Specimens of 
his work can be found in nearly every col- 
lection in Europe, and have been repegieced 
by countless engravers. The works of the 
elder Hans Holbeiu are of a different class 
and with very different subjects from those 
chosen by his son. They are chiefly religious 
pieces, painted for great churches or wealthy 
abbeys. His earliest works were scenes from 
the life of the Blessed Virgin, done for the 
monastery at Weingarien, an abbey which 
has for the last century and a half enjoyed a 
world-wide fame for its great organ thut 
originally contained 6666 pipes. 
In the course of time, however, the Wein- 
arten pictures found their way to Augsburg. 
Another great abbey, that of Kaisheim, was 
also adorned by the elder Holbein, with twen- 
ty panels representing scenes from the pas- 
sion of our Lord, which likewise have been 
scattered among the yalleries of Augsburg 
and Munich. At Munich, too, are sixteen pic- 
tures, originally parts of the great altar-piece 
at Kaisheim, the subject of which is the life 
of the Blessed Virgin. At Basle is his ‘‘ Death 
of the Virgin,” and a triptych with the coro- 
nation of the Virgin in the centre, and a Na- 
tivity on one wing, and a St. Dorothy on the 
other. As may be seen from our engraving, 
the style of the elder Holbein is modelled on 
the old German school of religious art, but 
tempered by Italian traditions. ‘‘He was 
complete in his intellect,” writes Ruskin, 
“‘and what he saw he saw with his whole 
soul, and what he painted he painted with 
his whole might.” Many paintings by this 
reat religious artist are at Nuremberg, 
rankfort on the Main, the Furstenberg col- 
lection, and in other cities of southern Ger- 
many, all characterized by a serious devo- 
tional feeling. 


TIDBITS. 


Pye of indigestion makes one either furi- 
ous or philosophical—sometimes both. 
The philosophic state being reached, one 
wonders if it ever pays in the long-ruti to 
eat things which taste good, but which are 
not found on the list of hygienic food. There 
is always the chance that they might agree 
with one, of course, but wiseacres have long 
ago decided that they might not. Perhaps 
one is justly punished for refusing to accept 
the experience of other people, and rashly 
preferring to “see the folly of it” one’s self. 
In short, is it ever wise to indulge in tid- 
bits? 

The pleasures of the palate have been cel- 
ebrated in song and story for thousands of 
years. About the subsequent pains poets 
are discreetly silent. Perhaps poets never 
have dyspepsia. It is certainly an unpoetical 
complaint, and does not create in one a de- 
sire to express the feelings in rhyme. 

But the man who, either from fear of con- 
sequences or from a wish to rise above his 
fellows, has forsworn tidbits, this man has 
never been justly distinguished. He is a 
brave as well as a wise man who always re- 
members his indigestion at exactly|the proper 
minute—in time to prevent it altogether. 


FOOT-WEAR UP TO DATE. 


I OOTS and shoes are quite an important 
item of expense in these days, but at all 
events they are more sensibly fashioned than 
was formerly the case. It is now necessary 
to have different boots for different occasions. 
The bicycle boot, which is now preferred to 
shoes with leggings, is made of either tan or 
black kid; it is extremely flexible and light, 
fits to perfection, and is very becoming. The 
toe is somewhat rounded, and at the same 
time is pointed enough to look smart, and 
there is a decided curve given to the instep. 
All bicycle boots are laced, and come quite 
high on the calf of the leg. 
kating boots are somewhat ponderous and 
decidedly common - sense. y are 
with broad soles and heels, of calf-skin or 








goat; sometimes seal-skin is used; but that is 
only for a fad, and while softer than the calf- 


‘skin ,does not begin to wear so well. The toes 


are much more round than pointed, and yet 
the last on which the new boots are made 
has capital lines which make the foot look 
extremely slender. These boots, like the bi- 
cycle boots, are , and come high on the 
calf of the leg, but not so high as the others, 
as the leather used is so much heavier; and 
while it is desirable to support the ankles, 
it is not well to have the boot too stiff, to in- 
terfere with the free use of the muscles while 
skating. 

For ordinary walking boots the common- 
sense last is used, and the soles this season 
are decidedly broader than the uppers. Calf- 
skin or dongola with kid tops is used, the 
former being preferred. It is considered 
more sporty to have no fixings of patent- 
leather on the walking boots; if calf-skin is 
the material chosen great care must be ob- 
served to have them blacked and polished ev- 
ery day. Patent-leather with cloth or kid tops 
is correct for reception wear, and the shape 
is somewhat different, modified, with a nar- 
row sole, a smaller higher heel, and a less 
rounded, though not by any means a pointed 
toe 


Slippers are in direct contrast to shoes 
and boots, for the toes are pointed, the heels 
are high, and there is no common-sense 
about them. Different shades of kid or 
satin, to match the ball gowns, are worn; 
while for those who do not care for any- 
thing but bronze or black there are several 
styles to choose from. Bronze, embroidered 
in beads, and black kid, embroidered with 
jet, have straps and bows on the instep; 
while in patent-leather, with just a tiny 
rhinestone buckle, are several attractive 
shapes. The correct shape makes the foot 
look slender and long rather than short and 
broad. A high arched instep is given to even 
a flat foot by the way the sole is cut and 
fashioned. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle—{ Adv. } 





“Water Baker & Co., of Dorchester, Mass., 
U 5S. A., have given years of study to the skilful prep- 
aration of cocoa and chocolate, and have devised 
machinery and A ha wy peculiar to their methods of 
treatment, whereby the purity, palatability, and high- 
est nutrient characteristics are retained. heir prep- 
arations are known the world over, and have received 
the highest indorsements from the medical practitioner, 
the nurse, and the intelligent housekeeper and caterer. 
There is hardly any food-product which may be so 
extensively used in the household in combination with 
other foods as cocoa and chocolate; but here again we 
urge the importance of purity and nutrient value, and 
these important points, we feel sure, may be relied 
ypon in ker’s Cocoa and Chocolate." Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette.—{ Adv.) 
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Perfection 
In Skirt Bindings 
Justly describes 
the NEW 
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EDGE 
~ al BIAS 
* VELVETEEN 


Nothing compares with it in richness and 
elegance of finish, and it is a genuine 
Skirt Protector. 


S. H. & M. is stamped on the back 
of every yard. Refuse all others. 


If your dealer WILL NOT 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing material mailed free. 
“Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new 72- 
book by Miss Emma M. Hoorss, of the Lavine’ 


Home Journai, tells in plain words how to make dresses 
at home without previous training; mailed for 25c. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City. 


THE 


Abbey Shakespeare 


THE COMEDIES OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. With Many 
Drawings by Epwin A. Assey. 
Reproduced by Photogravure. 
Four Volumes. Large 8vo, 
Half Cloth, Deckel Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $30 oo net. 
(Jz a Box.) 


The richest and most artistic illus- 
trated work that has yet come from 
the American press. We doubt if the 
French or English press has ever 
produced its equal.—V. Y. Sun. 

Four noble volumes. ... A gallery 
of drawings the beauty and merit of 
which it would be impossible for anoth- 
er than himself to equal—. Y. Zven- 
ing Post. 

Connoisseurs of book-making may 
well linger over the material and pic- 
torial charms of this exquisite work—a 
really monumental one in point of luxu- 
rious equipment and artistic finish.— 
Dial, Chicago. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, X. ¥ 
EVERY WOMAN 2)"'\50' Ses. oriaiows 


for January. The fashion hit of the Century. Fully illustrated. 
On all news-stands, or send 10 cents to 


The Godey Company, Lafayette Piace, New Vork. 
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NO PAIN. 
Send to F, Hiscox Co., 858 Bway, N. ¥., for Book aad Proofs 
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THE WORLD’S STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE FOR OVER 
NINETY-EIGHT YEARS »* # 
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Allcock’s 


not only a cheap but safe remedy. Be sure to get Allcock’s. 
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To the Readers of Harper's Bazar: 
Send this “ad.” and 10c. in 
stamps, and we will mail you a 
44-pound sample best T import- 
ed, any kind you may order. 
5 pounds ine F 


Yen. “phe Gutsy AMERICAN TEA 


Box 289. 81 Street, New York. 
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Stern BroS 


Haviland China Our Annual Sale 


It is important to buyers that they should be Housekeeping 
informed that the only ware that has always been known Linens 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: will take place in January, 
and will offer to purchasers 
an opportunity to procure 


Exceptional Values 





For [,.00 








Is not advertised because 
it is so much more attractive ° 
or better value than other 
things we have in stock, but 
simply as an illustration of 


the advantage of clothing children here, where gviland 
d g hing children h h H&C° Qo &0o 


their outfitting is the special business, whether 











in 
you live in New York or not. Our illustrated aa L ~ Limo es 
catalogue free for 4 cents postage makes shop- Q 
ping by mail almost as convenient as a visit RANG Table Linens, 
ao Ce oe. Ono White China. On Decorated China Dinner Cloths, 
3 Made of fine as ——- yoke Pa —— = 
‘oO Ss an emstitching in fron uc) 
a (onaliles — Hemetiched ~ over Napkins, 
Neck 
eeiden Full skirt lariptapanl damurditeds Lunch Sets, 
above. Sizes, 6 mos. to 2 yrs. 
By mail, postage paid, 5 cents extra. _ _ Hemstitched 
60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. Linen Sheets 












For Fall and Winter Casita and Cloaks PE f° veal 


FIBRE CHAMOIS waterproofed by the Bed Spreads, 


Damask, Huck 


ee Rigby Process and Turkish Towels, 


is just the thing. No amount of rain will affect it in any way, con- West 23d St 

sequently all chance of pulling out of the seams, when wet, is avoided. ° 
Sold at the same price as the unproofed goods. Ask to see it. None genuine unless pe 
Tene need ‘ FIBRE CHAOS Seamenined yaen npe.s by mIGaY aaa 










Down Quilts 
and Pillows. 


Full-Size Down Quilts, covered 
both sides with fine quality Amer- 
ican Sateen, filled with good 
odorless Down, 


3.75 coun) 
viaias eaeaaileea NUBIA PERCALINE, SATEEN SILESIA,|  Conastle KCe 








both sides with choice designs of 





Ande : or NUBIAN Linings of any kind, for : 

wens Waist or Skirt, are Fast Black and Lace Handkerchiefs. 
Formerly $10.50 Embroidered Handkerchiefs. 

Large-Size Down Pillows, covered Wi 1 1 Not Croc k 5 Positively unchangeable and of Ostrich- Feather Boas, 

with fine-quality Printed China superior quality. Nothing else so Made-up Laces. 

— intertined and ruiied, 65.60 fully satisfies the highest requirements. Inexpensive enough for any dress. Courvoisier’s Gloves. 

an aaa we Sime, It is not enough to ask for “ Fast Black” dress linings, “Dent and Fownes” 


because many such that retain their color may crock 


oo camel ned by Secon sly Riding and Driving Gloves. 














James McCreery & Co., Look for this on every yard of the Selvage: UMBRELLAS. 
Broadway and 11th St., Novels by | Books by Ruoadooay HX 1906 oe. 
New York. THOMAS HARDY MARK TWAIN NEW YORK, 





Uniform Edition. Crown New and Uniform Library 
| 8vo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. Editions. From New 
Betterthan Rubber ? Under the Greenwood _—-=Electrotype Plates. 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS Tree. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
The New Success —A Perfect Dress Shield 


‘1 Impervious Wessex Tales. mental, $1 75 each. 
OMO . The Adventures of 


SEE FOR 
YOURSELVES 


What our Patents 


’ do fora 
ic > Union 





Perspiratioa Desperate Remedies. 


















Huckleberry Finn. 
DRESS SHIELDS | Py ecg - ae Undergarment 
These are the only : With Photogravure Por 
aan wtaheat The Hand of Ethel- trait of the Author and then you will 
percha that are berta. Other Illustrations. 
catty oe The Woodlanders Pe ee Take No Others. 
ly im — to M ‘ Life on the llississippi. When our garments are not 
hey are light- Des pny: a Illustrated. — ~ oy best pee 
any other shields. ar from the Madding d “ ibs amp to ee = 
terioraie by age, a6 Crowd. A agg ste me toni, with diem 
Pre isi: hortre ace toe,mort eomemiet. | @ The Mayor of Caster- | 9 Ch ine, it MNES o uas Dantes 
class dealers, or send ‘25 cents for Sample pair to | bridge. urt. ustrated. arments 
QMO MANUPACTURING CO., 394 Canal Street, New York ; g 
cad ome va A Pair of Blue Eyes. The Prince and the THE HOLMES CO. 
. Two on a Tower. Pauper. Illustrated. Retail Dept.—49 Temple Place, 





Factory—109 Kingston Street, 
Return of The Native. Tom Sawyer Abroad; BOSTON, MASS. 
Tess of the D’Urber- Tom Sawyer, Detec- ~ : 

villes. Illustrated. tive, and Other Stories, 


Jude the Obscure, IIl’d. etc., etc. Illustrated. 
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Vigor "Ste Tonic and Restora- HARPER & BROTH ERS, Publishers, New York 


tive. It contains the nourishing elements of meat. 
Prepared for invalids and dyspeptics and these 9@@eeeeecececoecoecoeoece ¢ 
needing nourishment and a — ppetite. May be 


taken dry or in water, milk, et 
At Drugegist« in 2-0z.. 1-4. 1-2 and 1 Ib. Tins | 


led Schieffelin & Co., New_York. agents | 
i dy ww bday = . Bayer & 0o., Elberfeld. 
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. Goods. 


B Heaters, 
Brass & Wrought Iron Grille Work & es 


trite LEADING DEALERS WILL SUPPLY OUR GOODS ::!: 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 





on the selvedge of Dress Goods is a guarantee they are 








RAIN PROOF!!! 
Just the cloths for Bicycle Suits and Travelling Costumes. Be sure to take a look at them. 
They are for sale at the leading dry-goods houses, in Serges, Cheviots, Imperial Twills, etc. 
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Keading sho Cauia M. Axtuur, 146 5th Ave., N. Y. 


























A REMONSTRANCE 


You make my moutu ruckes 60 I CaN’? BLOW," 


BOBBIE'S CONCLUSION, 


“1 someriwes wieh that I'd been Noah,” said Bobby 
unto me; 

* Because I'm f 1 of animals, and rather like the 
ment 

He had more fon than any man that ever I did 
know, 

And that ie why I wieh t! I'd been Noah long ago. 

* Just think of it,” he added think of sailing ina 
boat 

With two g tigers, monkeys, gone, and me with 
just a goat! 

I tell you he had really more than ordinary chance 

For fun with big gorillas, lions, camels, elephants 

“Just think of having in your house a panther or 
wild-cat 


I think "twonld be a heap of fan to live with things 
like that! 


The tapir and rhinoceros, the ostrich and the bok, 

The polar bears and grizzlies, and the bird they call 
the roc! 

“Just think of two fine zebras bold—each like a 


toasted hors 

Two donkeys, and a pair of those hippotomi, of 
course! 

Dear me, I do not know what any other boy may 
think, 

But as for me this splendid zoo would be just rinky- 
dink! 

“Of course I don't believe that Noah could sleep 
with these aboard, 

Particularly when I think of how they must have 
roared 

But I'm a boy, and don't you know, while I good 
hours keep, 

I, after all, do not care 1 
sleep.’ 


mmch for what's called ‘solid 


ITTLE GIRL; YOU OAN T HAP MUSIO AND 8UOK DOT LEMON AT DE SAME TIME. 


“IT wouldn't want to sleep at all if downstairs I could 
find 

A great big zoo like Barnum’s, or of any other kind. 

And if I only felt that I was really truly bosa, 

I wouldn't mind the care of camels, hens, or alba- 
tross. 


“But when I think it over I am much inclined to 


ray, 
That while old Mr. N. enjoyed the fine things of 
hix day, 


In spite of his advantages I'm after all ahead, 
Because, you see, I'm living, and I'm told that Noah 
is dead 
en 


“ What are you langhing at, John ?” asked"Mrs. Jar- 
raway at the opera matinée 

“That woman behind us has put her foot under- 
neath the back of my chair again, and is wiggling it,” 
said Jarraway. 

* What is fanny about that 7’ asked Mrs. J. 

* Oh, nothing, except that I have filled my coat-tail 
pockets with torpedoes,” said John. 


—_—o——— 


** You think you're emart, don’t you ?” said Sarcas- 
tic to his boy, irritated 

‘No, daddy,” replied the hoy, “I don't, but — you 
do, daddy—don't you?”. And he did! 


——= 


“The possession of a box,” said Partridge to Mra. 
S. Van Jones Smith at the opera, “is a great blessing.” 

“No doubt,” said Mrs. 8. Van J. Smith. ‘You men 
can go out between the acts without disturbing any- 
body.” 

“Tt is not that,” said Partridge. “ It is that we men 
can go out during the acts without disturbing anybody 
that makes it a boon.” 





A BETTER PLAN. 


Tom Scribbler 


desperately). “ Jaox, | AM 610K AND TIRED OF WRITING BAD POETRY FOR A LIViINne, 


I SHALL NOT OUDGEL MY BRAINS any LoncEeR. I Have A BETTSZE PLAN.’ 


Jack Plunger. “ Waar w wrt" 


Tom Scribbler. “1 suaLt MAKE ME A GAND-BAG AND OUDGEL OTHER revrie’s orate.” 


THE OPEN-LETTER BOX. 
New Yoru, December —, 1896. 


To the Letter Box: 

Daar Box,—I went to the opera last Saturday after- 
noon, and prepared to enjoy the music exceedingly, 
and my pleasure was ruined iu five minutes. I was 
in a happy frame of mind because I was to see.an 
opera—it was Carmen, which, though not ee ° is 
one which makes me always glad that I am not as bad 
as I might be. Furthermore,I wore a hat. I confess 
it that the hat wasa large ove, and the people back of 
me, I was perfectly well aware, could with difficulty 
see past it. Still, it was an artistic creation, and even 
if those who sat back of me could not see past it, they 
could still look at i! And why should not they be 
satisfied? J have sat and looked at it for hours, and 
have been satisfied. It has given me supreme pleasure 
to look at it, and I am a well-bred, well-educated wo- 
man. Iam normal. I am not a slave tomy husband, 
nor am | advanced, as some women claim to be. I do 
not want to vote. I do not wish to go about unat- 
tended. I have no wish to share my husband's busi- 
ness cares. Therefore, I say,I am normal. I am asI 
was intended to be, a perfectly natural, unaffected, rea- 
sonable, sane woman. What I do is well considered. 
What I wear brings pleasure to me. Why should it 
not bring pleasure to other women? And yet a little 
low-bred person who sat behind me, not sufficiently 
educated to admire or physically developed to see over 
my hat, requested me, probably the most normal of all 
the women in the opera-house, to—really I hate to ex- 
pose her, for, after all, she and I are of the same sex— 
she requested me to take it of! Think of it! This 
woman sitting back of me, with an opportunity to gaze 
upon without feeling any of the burden of responsi- 


bility for this hat of mine, objected. She didn’t even 
have to think if the feather on it should bé English 
pheasant, plain rovster, or even peacock with eyes. 
All she thought about was that she couldn't see.what 
she came to bear. Could anything be more prepos- 
terous? [t was the most pe ae thing that ever 
happened, and I do not understand it even now, al- 
though I have thought of it many times. How could 
my hat stand between her and the music ? 

owever, you wil] be glad to bear that I had the 

age of my hood. I said plainly, and loud 
enough to be beard above the orchestra, “ No, I will 
not take itof! Lean'’t!” - 

As a matter of fact I could. I agree tothat. But I ad- 
mit that I coalda’t without taking off my bang with it, 
as well as acquiescing in a principlé the trath of whick 
I do not acknowledge. I write only because it was a 
woman who asked me. Had it been a man I should 
have treated the request with the silent contempt 
which it merited. It is bad enough to have men ob- 
ject to our hats, but when women do it I anv filled with 
rage’ That one of my sex should not only be so weak 
as to yield to thix miserable clamor—for she had taken 
off her own hat—but to insist that others more sturdy 
in their insistence upon the prerogatives of the sex 
should follow in her footsteps, I regard as a thing 
worthy of publicity. 

I am a peacefully inclined woman, and I do not 
often complain, bat cannot our theatrical managers be 
compelled to do somethjng to protect ladies at their 
playhouses from such annoyance? Really I was so 
avgry that my whole afternoon was spoiled, and I 
think I should at least get my money back. 

Yours, very truly, 
abet Winteeserry Geeen. 
P. S.—I shall wear the same hat next Saturday, too. 








A NEW-YEAR ANECDOTE. 


From Fox's ‘‘ Boox or Martyrs” Acyt MaTILDA SLOWLY READ, 


“O AUNT, ‘TURN OVER A NEW LEAF, 


USELESS. 


December 23.—I saw a most exquisite toilet set in 
Stiffany’s to-day. It is so dainty and pretty that I at 
once thought of Mary, so I bought it. The price was 
really more than I can afford, but I can scrimp on 
some other things; it seems so like sacrilege to think 
of anything as sordid as money in connection with 
Mary. I suppose I have no right to call her Mary, 
even in the seclusion of my diary, but it is such a 
sweet—the sweetest, most beautiful—name that I love 
to write it; her parents must have been gifted with 
prescience when they named her. , Of course she 
wouldn’t accept such an expensive present from me 
now. Therefore—who says lovers are not logical 7— 
I must propose to her to-morrow, 8o that it can be 
my Christmas present—the first I have ever given her. 
How giad I am that I never, even for a moment, 
balked at ite expense! I wonder why I haven't pro- 
posed before; I am sure of my love and reasonably 
sure of hers. She has certainly seen more in-my de- 
votedness than mere friendliness, and she would have 
kindly, gently, but firmly repulsed me before this if 
she didn’t care, for Mary is*too honest to be a flirt. 
How often have I heard her comment with indignation 
upon the conduct of those girls who lead men on only 
to refuse them at last, and ruin their lives! How her 
lovely eyes—surely the mildest, deepest, most beautiful 
eyes in the whole world—even they flashed with angry 
scorn a8 she spoke of Mabel Heartless’s conduct with 
Jack. Poor old Jack! I used.to think he was my 
rival; but it’s plain to every one how Mabel is twist- 
ing him about her little finger. To-morrow, then, I'll 
clinch things. That's settled 

December 24,.—1 wonder if Stiffany’s will take back 
that set? Avex. Rioxerts. 

* May I give you a Christmas present, Miss Mary ?” 

“ Why, yes, if it is of little or no value.” 

* Er—I—er—thought mebbe you'd accept—er—me?”’ 

** Oh, John, this is so sudden, but—but I do.” 

—_—»——. 


“Let them vote?” asked the Mississippi major, in 
reply to a query as to why the white people of. his 
State objected to the exercise of suffrage on the part 
of their colored fellow-citizens. * Certainly I have no 
objectiqn to their voting, sah. Let them vote all they 
please, tah, say I. Let them vote to their hearts’ con- 
tent. Why shouldn't they? I haven’t the remotest 
objection to permitting them to vote until they are 
tired, sah, if they care to vote that much. Let them 
vote, sir.. Let them vote. But that doesn’t satisfy 
them. If they would be contented with voting there 
would be no trouble, sah; but when they come along, 
sah, and demand that their votes be counted, ah, why, 
then, sah, I admit that it makes me hot, sah.” 


een, 

“ Look here,”’ said the physician to a patient whom 
he. found at the theatre, ‘‘I sapposed you were far 
away by this time. Didn't I order you a change of 
acene ?” 

“ That's just why I came here to-night, doctor. There 
are six acts to the play, and a change of scene every 
time. Isn’t that enough ?” 


ae ah 
Bonus. “Ob, Mr. Highflier, may I go coasting with 
you,” 
Me. Hicuriter. ‘Why do you want to go coasting 
with me, Bobbie 7” 
Bosse. “*Cos I heard = papa say you had gone 
down hill faster than anybody he had ever known.” 
—_>——— 
** Tealled to see you in reference to that fire-insurance 
— you made out for me the other day,” he said, as 
e entered the agent's office. 
“What about it?” asked the agent. 
“IT want to collect it.” 
“Collect it! There has been no fire.” 
“Oh yes, there has. The boss fired me last night.” 


” 


HEK YOUTHFUL NEPUEW SAID. 


A VOICE TO BE PROUD OF. 

** What a superb voice that Miss Hickenlooper has!” 
said Cadley, after the second act of Tristan. ‘Why, 
really, dufing the first act of this opera I could hear 
her above the orchestra, and all that racket on the 
stage, telling Chollie- Van Staats that he was very im- 
pudent.” 

EO 

Bom“? ?T?TegeTereresveewr 

Mamma. “Oh, Ethel, don’t ask mamma so many un- 
necessary questions !"” 

Erusv. “ But, mamma; what can I ask you if I don't 
ask questions ?”’ 

———~> 


Teacure. “ Well, Billy, did you give any Christmas 
presents this year?” 

Buty. “*Oh yes, lots. I gave papa a train of cars, 
mamma a jack-in-the-box, grandpa a kite, and grand- 
ma a rocking-horse.” 

Teacusr. “ Did they seem to enjoy them ?”* 

Bury. “* Well, I guess they did. You ought to have 
heard them laugh when I said I'd let them keep their 
things in my nursery.” 


—».——_ 


Para. “ How are you getting on in arithmetic, Rus- 
sell? Come now, tell me. * If there are two little boys 
and another comes up, what does that make ?”’ 

Russec. (quickly). “ A quarrel,” 





A WEEK TOO LATE. 


AND NOW HE ORIFS AND RUBS HIS EYES, THIS JOLLY 
evap New Year, 

ANp ALL wroause OLp Santa CLaus S& JUST BAS 
missep, I rean. 


